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THE OLYMPIAN COUNCIL HOUSE AND COUNCIL 

By Louis Dyer 

I 
The Olympian Council House 

NO room now remains, I think, for Mr. Frazer's doubt as to 
where on the Olympian site lay the session-house of the 
Olympic Council. 1 Its very conspicuous remains lie rather further 
south of the original south wall of the Altis than the distance between 
that wall itself and the temple of Zeus just north of it. These tripartite 
foundations and their superstructure were at all periods outside of the 
sacred precinct. For when the Romans, superseding the Hellenic south 
boundary wall (which ran due east and west), annexed to that precinct 
on the south an irregular trapezium, their new southwesterly wall was 
so aligned to the north wall of the northern apsidal wing of the Council 
House as to incorporate it. All three parts of the Council House still 
remained as before on unconsecrated ground, — so far as that designa- 
tion can apply to any ground in such immediate proximity to the 
Sacred Grove. 

Pausanias makes but three allusions to the Council House as a 
whole, 2 all of them in the four chapters (5, 21, 2-24, n) in which are 
enumerated the more conspicuous statues of Zeus that stood in the open. 



1 See Messrs. Hitzig and Bliimner's note (1901) on Paus. 5, 23, 1: "It is 
universally taken as proved that the Council House mentioned here and below (24, 1 
and 8), as well as by Xenophon {Hell. 7, 4, 31), is the fabric located on the south 
just outside of the Altis, and consisting of two apsidal wings, the apses being at the 
west end and having respectively as their eastward continuations, long and approxi- 
mately rectangular halls, — these apsidal wings being so disposed as to flank an inter- 
vening square hall with which they have in common the continuous front colonnade 
ending the whole building toward the east." See Dr. Dorpfeld's identification 
(Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, IV, pp. 40-46, with plates I— III and XXXV f., 1879; 
Olympia, die Ergebnisse, etc., Text II, pp. 76-79, with plates LV-LVIII, 1892, and 
ib., Text I, pp. 85 ff., 1897). 

* His reference (5, 15, 4) to the irpoeSpla is to the south apsidal wing of the 
Council House. 
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These statues, — not counting the Zanes 1 passed in review on his way 
from the Metroum along the front of the terrace of the treasuries, — he 
saw in six regions : 2 (a) that of the Stadium Entrance, 8 {b) that of the 
Hippodameum,* {c) that in front of the great temple of Zeus, 6 (d) that 



1 Made with the proceeds of fines, the Zanes were set up after 01. 97 along the 
bottom step of the flight leading up to the treasuries. The westernmost of these 
archaic bronze statues is represented by remains, now visible in situ just in front of 
the Byzantines' House, of the footing of its pedestal. Other Zanes stood in front 
of and below the Houses of the Sybarites, the Cyrenaeans, the Selinuntines, and the 
Metapontines respectively. Here are two groups of six each. The five Zanes men- 
tioned after these twelve are fairly in the region of the Stadium Entrance. 

2 Six regions, not six groups of statues : region (a) , entered after Pausamas had 
passed the first twelve Zanes, contained the last five Zanes (5, 21, 8-17) and the first 
of the twenty-three statues next enumerated, and freely dedicated by public or private 
devotion (5, 22, 1 : ayiXpara Aids SijiuxTlg. re <cai wrd ivSpwv &vare0(vra iSitarwv) ; 
region {b) contained only one, — the second of the twenty-three {ib. 2 f.) ; region (e) 
contained the third, fourth, and fifth {ib. 5 ff .) ; region (d) contained the sixth unin- 
scribed and the seventh {ib. 23, 1); region (e) contained the eighth (Megara) votive 
Zeus, — located {ib. 5 and 6) with the ninth (Hybla) by proximity to Gelo's chariot, 
— the tenth (Clitor) , eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth (Psophis) {ib. 23, 6 and 24, 
2) ; the last region (/) contained the fourteenth to twenty -second, — the fourteenth 
(Lacedemonians) being located (24, 6 f.) north of Libon's temple, the twenty-second 
far north of the same temple on the western wall of the Altis. The twenty-third (5, 
24, 11) was a statue of Alexander as Zeus, and belongs probably in region (/). 

3 Paus. 5, 21, 8-22, 1. Upon the five Zanes follows, still in region (a) of the 
Stadium Entrance, although in reality a good distance south of the last of the Zanes, 
and beyond the trumpeters' tribune (a platform over 60 feet long, built in front of 
the Echo Colonnade) , a statue of Zeus wielding the thunderbolt in either hand and 
dedicated by the Arcadians of Cinaetha. 

4 Ib. 22, 2 f . Region {b) can only be located by an attempt to locate the Hippoda- 
meum, — a highly debatable matter (Frazer, III, p. 490, plan; Dr. Dorpfeld, Ol. 
Text I, p. 85; Hitzig-Blumner, note on Paus. 5, 22, 2). Renouncing all attempt at 
precision, one may safely imagine it as lying in front of the Southeast Building at some 
point south by west of the Echo Colonnade. Leaving the tribune of the trumpeters 
and the votive Zeus from Arcadian Cinaetha, Pausanias, still moving southward, 
comes upon the votive group by Myron's son Lycus, a dedication of the Apollonians; 
in this group was Zeus, besought by the rival prayers of Thetis and Eos (Hemera) 
while Achilles and Memnon joined in the fray. Fragments of the semi-circular 
pedestal with Memnon 's name inscribed have been recovered from walls in the 
Heraeum (Dr. Dorpfeld, 01. Text I, p. 86; Dr. Purgold, ib. V, No. 692). 

5 Ib. 22, 5 ff . The only indication that Pausanias now proceeds into region {c) is 
given in the words irpoeX&Wi Se SXlyov Zei)s i<rri irpbs dpfrrxoira TeTpan/dvov rbv 
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of the Council House, 1 (e) that lying southeast and south,* and (/) 
that lying northeast and north of the great temple just mentioned. 8 
The road followed by Pausanias in this review of votive statues of Zeus 
is by no means free from the uncertainties involved in all our writer's 
allusions to the Hippodameum, nor are several other doubtful points 
cleared up. Nevertheless, discounting all this, and depending solely 
on unequivocally ascertained facts that have emerged, Pausanias' reader 
can be certain that the continuous direction followed by our traveller 
was southward until he reached the Council House and there turned to 
the right. So far, therefore, as the evidence of Pausanias goes, there is 



■rj\u>v. Since his course has been southward ever since he saw the last of the Zanes 
at the northwestern corner of the Echo Colonnade, his direction can only have been 
southward when, passing the Hippodameum (on his left) he entered region (c) and 
saw this crowned image of Zeus, with the eagle in one hand and the thunderbolt in the 
other, a dedication of the Metapontines made by the Aeginetan sculptor Aristonus. 
It seems likely that this statue stood somewhere on the terrace of the great temple, 
east of its eastern face. Alongside of it or not far away was the Phliasian group, as 
well as a Zeus dedicated by private citizens of Sicilian Leontini. 

1 lb. 23, 1 . Pausanias has now seen five statues of Zeus in the open (not counting 
the seventeen Zanes) . He evidently is still moving southward, on a line considerably 
to the east of the east front of the great temple. His entrance into region (</) is 
marked by the words: Tape£iivri Se xopA rty is tA fiovhevrlipiov tiroSov, Zeis re 
itrrriKev iiriypawia tx wv oiSiv. To reach this uninscribed statue, — it was not far 
from the square central chamber of the Council House flanked north and south by the 
north and south apsidal wings (Paus. 5, 24, 9), — he must have proceeded a good 
distance southward from (r) , and have reached, after crossing the south terrace wall 
(in Hellenic days the south wall of the Altis), the postern gate in the Roman south 
wall of the Altis leading into the north end of the front colonnade of the Council 
House. Just east (and a little south) of this postern gate he saw the uninscribed 
statue as above. Then he turned quite around and went back northward (ycoi aS8is 
lis wpbs ApKTOV iirurrptyam dyaXfta i<rn Atis) . Thus our traveller reached the Zeus 
offered by the survivors of Plataea. The exact location of the Plataean statue is 
determined by that of its pedestal, identified by Dr. Dorpfeld {01. Text I, p. 86) in 
connexion with the pedestal of Cleosthenes and Gelo (Paus. 6, 10, 6 f. and 9, 4). 

8 lb. 23, 5-24, 1 init. Having seen two statues in region (d), Pausanias now 
sees four in region (e) . 

3 lb. 24, I ad fin.-'S). Pausanias marks his entrance into region (/) by recalling 
the fact that he is on his way from the Council House along past the great temple 
north and northeast of which he finds nine votive open air statues of Zeus, not count- 
ing a tenth which really represented Alexander the Great. 
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no shadow of reasonable doubt that the Council House was located 
southeast of the great temple. 

Having disposed of the grounds 1 for doubting the identification 
with the Olympian Council House of the foundations southeast of 
Libon's temple, one may note at Eleusis, on the verge of the inner 
precinct, remains somewhat analogous in plan to these Olympian relics, 
and also identified as the Council House. At Eleusis the indications 
are of an elliptical building flanked by two square wings. At Olympia 
there are two apsidal wings, — one only being elliptical, — flanking a 
square hall. The Eleusinian Council House dates from the late fourth 
or early third century B.C., whereas the one at Olympia is much earlier. 
Its north wing dates from the middle of the sixth, its southern and ellip- 
tical wing from the first quarter of the fifth century B.C. Its central 
hall is of later but indeterminate date. 

II 

The Northwestern Peloponnesus and the Organization of the 
Olympic Council 

Strabo (p. 336) says that the city-state, Elis, not only was not founded 
in Homer's day, but, — after some talk of the name Hollow Elis, 



1 Mr. Frazer's hesitation (Pausanias III, 636-640) in accepting even provision- 
ally, — as he finally does, — Dr. Dorpfeld's southward location of the Council House 
certainly commands attention, so far as it is based on scruples as to Dr. Dorpfeld's 
interpretation (O/. Text II, 78 f.) of Xen. Hell. 7, 4, 28-32. There mention is made 

(1) of the j3ouXeur>jpioi', (2) of the 5p6/ttos, (3) of the Biarpav at Olympia. Since 

(2) means the Stadium, it is in the last degree improbable that (3), occurring only 
five sentences later, should also mean the Stadium, however possible it may be that 
Biarpov in a different context should have such a meaning. I hope, — with the aid 
of Mr. E. Norman Gardiner who has independently arrived at the same conclusion, — 
to prove elsewhere that Xenophon's mention of the Olympian $tarpov designates the 
extensive flight of nine steps built not later than 450 B.C. and extending across the 
whole side of the Altis from the shrine of Hestia to a point opposite the Council 
House. These steps are the only feature of the site which can be alluded to by 
Xenophon's words rod irpds touto irpcxnfcoiTos Be&rpov, and in them Olympia had, 
before the Spiiws or earlier Stadium was made, something remotely analogous to the 
Minoan theatral area of Haghia Triada or Cnossus. There is no Urlmeiov in the Altis 
for Xenophon's tug of war except the open treeless triangular area between these 
tiers of steps and the Council House. 
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— he says of the Eleans, "They were late in combining to frame the 
existing city-state of Elis, which dates from after the Persian wars" 
(oi^e 8e irore <ruvrj\6ov ds rqv vvv iroXiv /xtTa to. IlepcriKa) . Further- 
more, it is a fact well vouched for that the funds for building Libon's 
temple at Olympia were derived from spoils taken from recalcitrant 
village-communities, chiefly in Triphylia, but also in Pisatis strictly so- 
called, and that in the warfare involved the ancient village centre of 
Pisa was chief among the sufferers. The building of the north apsidal 
wing of the Olympian Council House took place, according to the 
affinities of its not very plentiful recovered remains, more than half a 
century before the synoecism of Elis, and before the Eleans devastated 
Triphylia and Pisatis. The south wing, on the other hand, was certainly 
not built until the already consolidated Eleans had wrested the where- 
withal from the plundered tribe-centres of Triphylia and Pisatis, since 
the date required by its recovered architectural features is practically 
that of Libon's great temple. What was the date of the campaign that 
paid alike for the great temple of Zeus and for the new Council House 
wing? It certainly cannot be fixed on the authority of Pausanias, for 
in two passages he dates it at the end of the sixth, or early in the fifth 
century B.C., while in a third mention of it he more or less definitely 
fixes it a century earlier. 1 Fortunately, Herodotus mentions the same 



1 Pausanias (5, 10, 2) says of Libon's temple: iroi^Bri Si & pads K<d rb &ya\im 
t$ Ail Awi ~ha<f>ip<i>v ^vUa Ulaav ol 'HXetbi (col Saav tuv irepvolKwp AXXo avvaricrrr) 
lhaaiois iroSJ/juf Kaffetkov. This statement hardly commits Pausanias to a date for the 
spoliation of Pisa which shall not be far removed from 500 B.C., but the architectural 
forms and sculptured decorations of Libon's temple certainly require us to date 
its building not later than 450 B.C. But Pausanias makes another statement com- 
mitting himself to the date first named above without forcing us to depend exclusively 
upon expert evidence as to the architecture of Libon's temple. He says (5, 6, 4), 
referring to the same war as the war (which means that there was but one war involv- 
ing destruction to Pisa), hrl Si jtoX^kou toO Huralav irpds 'HXefous iiriKovpoL re 
TliffatcM ol SkiXXoiJitkh Kal SiAtpopot rots HXefois Ijcrav £k tov (pavepov koX crcpas ol 
'HXeibi roiriav ffwiea iirolt\aa.v ivourrdTovs. He then proceeds to say that later on 
(yarepov) the Lacedemonians severed (&TorepJ>iJxvoC) Scillus from Elis and gave it to 
Xenophon. This varepov is vague but suggests that the entire destruction by Elis of 
Scillus was not an event of remote antiquity, but rather one vaguely contemporary 
with Xenophon's earlier career or with events of the generation preceding his birth. 
When, however, we turn to Pausanias' third mention (6, 22, 4) of this same war — 
it must be the same since it concludes with the words: llwaiovs ii&v S^ koX Saoi tov 
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war as having occurred in his own time, iir e/aeo. 1 In spite of the 
vagueness of his phrase, Herodotus is here fixing this war as recently 
terminated when he visited Sparta, Ol. 78 (468-65 B.C.). We may, 
then, conclude that this internecine struggle probably occupied the 
Eleans during the 77 th Olympiad, at the end of which it was certainly 
terminated. This conclusion is safe, although Strabo 2 dates it after the 



iroX^uou Huxalois pwiaxov, iirfKafi$v AvaffT&Tovs inch 'HXefow yeviaBtu — we find him 
dating it in the reign of Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleon and brother to Damophon, whom 
he succeeded. Pausanias says that Damophon provoked the suspicion of the Eleans, 
who therefore invaded his domain in the 48th Olympiad. Damophon's entreaties and 
assurances under oath so mollified the Eleans on this occasion that they withdrew. 
But under Pyrrhus, Damophon's successor, says Pausanias : Hto-<uoi ToXefiov imiaiov 
inaveCXovro 'HXdois, avv<x.irtaTi\aa.v Si <r<puriv diro 'HXefov MafcioTiot koX SwXXoiWiot, 
ovroi p£v 4k ttjs Tp«pv\tas, riov Si &\\<av weptolKtav Av<rw6vrtoi. The result was the 
devastation of Pisa and Scillus already described. This commits Pausanias to a date 
far earlier than can be reconciled with his two previous allusions to the same events. 
The reign of Pyrrhus must have fallen within 30 or 40 years of that of Damophon, 
king of Pisa (according to this Elean tale of Pausanias) in the 48th Olympiad (588- 
85 B.C.). But this whole tale is discredited by its utter lack of circumstantiality or 
plausibility. 

1 Speaking (4, 148) of the Minyae and their settlement among the Paroreatae, in 
the mountainous debatable land between southwestern Arcada and Triphylia, he alludes 
to their Triphylian settlement as follows : nal £jt«to £ktujo.v ir6Xtos riaSe iv a&rourt, 
AtTpeov, 'M.i.Kurrov, *p££as, Wpyov, "ftiriov, TSotiSuov rovriuv Si tAs irXeuvas 
iir ip.io 'HXffot ivbpO-qaav. Vague though the indication of iw ipJo may in 
itself be accounted, it at least disposes of the earlier date of Pausanias (6, 22, 3 f.), 
and is in harmony with the still vaguer date of Pausanias elsewhere implied (5, 6, 4 
and 10, 2). Dahlmann {Herod., p. 58) long since pointed out that this iir ipio 
commits Herodotus to one of two dates, (a) the 78th Olympiad, when he apparently 
visited the Peloponnesus, or (<5) the period, sometime before the 84th Olympiad, 
when he was writing his history at Thurii. No convincing arguments favour (b), but 
in his note on Hdt. 4, 148, Dr. R. W. Macan goes far toward establishing (a), where 
he says of the Elean raid that it would hardly have been noted by Herodotus if it had 
been an old story when he visited Sparta. 

3 It is not a little discomposing to see what weight so judicious a scholar as Dr. 
Flasch (Baumeister, s. v. Olympia, p. 1 100) contrives to give to the testimony of 
Strabo in a matter where the contemporary evidence of Herodotus is available. After 
all Strabo's evidence is by no means unambiguous; cf. p. 355: iirl roaovrbv ye avvi- 
irpa£av (sc. ol AaKeSaipiviot rots "BXeloii) ware t^c xiipae S^aaav rr/v pixpt 
Mco-o-?irr)S 'HXefax p^rat Kal Sia/ietvat piixpi- "iv, Uurirav Si (col TpupvXlav ml 
KavKibvav p.y8' ivopa \ei<p6r)vtu. The date of this Spartan cooperation we must 
suppose to be determined by Strabo's statement immediately preceding that it was 
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third, which he is rather inclined to think was the fourth, Messenian 
war. 

This confusion of dates in Strabo and Pausanias undoubtedly results 
from a confusion in their sources of information, and, so far as their 
testimony traverses that of Herodotus, these authors were unquestion- 
ably befogged by the pious frauds of those Eleans responsible for what 
Pausanias calls 'HAeuov apyaja ypap-fiara. In these ex parte docu- 
ments interpolations were made conveying an impression, not shared 
outside of Elis, that the Olympian presidency had belonged from the 
first to the Eleans. Hence Pausanias' animadversions upon the n-oAe- 
/nos Ikouo-ios levied in the 48 th Olympiad by the Pisa tans, and the 
thoroughly absurd account of the entreaties and assurances under 
oath whereby Damophon evaded just chastisement. In 01. 75 the 
management of the sanctuary as well as of the games still lacked 
effective discipline, in spite of the increased efficiency implied in the 
building (ea. 550 B.C.) of the north wing of the Council House and 
required by the efflorescence of athletic interest throughout Greece 
during the sixth century. The Olympia were carried on by Eleans and 
Pisatans as informally as was compatible with their growing popularity 
and the consequently increased resort to them. The Eleans, shamed 
on the field of Plataea, sought greater efficiency by their synoecism 
at home, and at Olympia strove for the same by a reconstitution of 
the board of the Hellanodicae. To ensure practical and methodical 
administration, the Eleans also provided business quarters in their newly 
constituted iroAis, — a colonnade on the market place where the new 
officers spent ten months of the year in learning their duties, — and 
they also enlarged accommodations at Olympia by building the south 
wing of the Council House, — the irpotSpia, — where the Hellanodicae 
transacted business on the eve of and during the festival. This Proedria 



IMT&. T'ijc i<rx&TW KariXwnv tuiv Me<r<rr)vliav. So far everything is clear; but when 
we question Strabo closely as to how many Messenian wars the Spartans waged and 
as to when was this iffxdrr) Kari\v<ru twv Meearivlwv, we get from him the identical 
conclusion which anyone can derive to-day without Strabo from far older authorities. 
See p. 362, where Strabo abounds in detailed minutiae of the first two Messenian 
wars, confuses the second with the third while elaborately distinguishing between 
them, and then winds up by saying: rplrov Si ml riraprov awtTrjval <f>a<rii>, iv <J 
KareKiBfiaav <A M«tot0«oi. 
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they erected just before Libon's temple was built. But, before they 
won the wherewithal to build either, they had first to overcome the 
primeval inertia of the stubborn Arcadian stock peopling Pisatis and 
Triphylia. The resulting civil war, in which Elis was victorious, pro- 
vided the Eleans at once with the means wherewith to build, and the 
enhanced authority demanded by their new policy. The synoecism of 
Elis, and the reconstitution of the board of the Hellanodicae formed 
congruous parts of a well-conceived policy of reform and efficiency. 
The changes proposed at Olympia could not be carried through without 
the war which devastated Triphylia and Pisatis. 

Postponing proofs and details regarding these Elean reforms, let us 
now consider the situation at Olympia in the days preceding these 
reforms, prior, that is, to Ol. 76. Such organised administration as 
there was centred unquestionably in the Prytaneum and the north wing 
of the Council House. Where the Eleans afterwards built Libon's great 
temple stood that ancient grove of sacred oleasters which has been 
coming to life again during the last twenty years. The Geloans, the 
Metapontines, the Megarians, the Cyrenaeans, the Sybarites, the Byzan- 
tines, the Selinuntines, and the Epidamnians had successively built for 
themselves communal houses or " treasuries " all along the terrace 
between the Stadium and the Heraeum. That three new communal 
houses were added after Ol. 75 is not certain, but probable. One of 
them, the Syracusans', had irresistible Pan-hellenic claims upon the 
site ; another, the Sicyonians', was almost undoubtedly put up in place 
of a far more ancient structure. Of the third, possibly built by the 
Samians, little or nothing has been recovered to establish the date. 
Thus the persistency with which Greeks from abroad continued during 
the sixth century to make themselves at home on the Altis involves a 
transition stage when the administration, though far stricter than that 
of a countryside festival, was not yet finally centralized. The new and 
efficient Elean policy inaugurated in Ol. 76 evidently discouraged such 
volunteer additions to the accommodations of the site. With their new 
temple and their new wing for the Council House, the Eleans also built 
the earlier or "painted " Colonnade, and the 3po/uos or earlier Stadium 
for the convenience indiscriminately of all frequenters of the festival. 
In fact they assumed and monopolized administrative responsibilities 
not dreamt of in the Pisatan philosophy. 
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The Heraeum belonged par excellence to the old Olympian order. 
It was not — on their own showing, — built by the Eleans, but by the 
Scillun tines "about eight years," say the apyaxa. ypa/x/uxra of the Eleans, 
"after Oxylus became king in Elis." This confirms one in the idea 
that the predominance of the Eleans in early days (including the sixth 
century) was by no means what it was after 01. 75. Indeed we have 
only their own retrospectively coloured statements to persuade us of the 
contrary. Up to the 75 th Olympiad there were, as I shall strive to 
make out later, only two Hellanodicae, who were the wpocSpoi of the 
Olympic Council, and represented Elis and Pisatis, Aetolo-Eleans and 
pre-Dorians, respectively. Reduced by interloping Aetolians to share 
in later days his prerogative with a colleague, the Pisatan Hellanodicas 
originally created and controlled the games. 

This is but putting bluntly a tradition perplexing to Strabo. This 
indefatigable researcher was much exercised by contradictory accounts. 
One of these, — contrary no doubt to the Elean ipyata ypap.para. dear 
alike to our geographer and to Pausanks, — insisted that Homer was 
alluding to what was the prototype of the Olympian games, when he 
spoke (77. 11, 699-702) of the four a0\o<f>6poi Ittttoi sent by Neleus 
to Augeas "chariot and all" {avroUrw ox«r<£iv) to race for a tripod. 
Augeas, however, not alive to international responsibilities, appropriated 
the horses and sent Neleus' charioteer back to him with a wry face 
(aKaxr)p.evov) . Those who connected this " regrettable incident " with 
early games at Olympia also maintained, Strabo further says (p. 355), 
that the Pisatans had no share in the Trojan war because they were 
accounted sacrosanct in the service of Zeus (<f>a<rl Se tous IIio-aTas /«/ 
li€Ta<r\€iv rov TpmiKov iroXipxrv upovs vopxaOevras rov Aios). Augeas, 
in this whole view of the matter, figures as a Pisatan. Indeed the 
Epeans, whose king he was, count as Pisatans or pre-Dorians quite as 
frequently as they count as Eleans. According to this traditional view, 
the games at Olympia had a pre-Dorian origin, and the Eleans at 
Olympia were but forceful and clever parvenus. 

Remembering the Scilluntines as, by confession of the Eleans, the 
builders of the most ancient temple at Olympia (the Heraeum), recalling 
that the oldest precincts within the Olympian grove were those of 
Pelops and of Hippodamia, figures which have no Aetolian affinities 
whatever, and noting that the dilapidated house of Oenomaus (the 
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Pisatan king) focussed the curiosity of tourists at Olympia (even in 
Pausanias' day, when it was reduced to the decaying relics of one soli- 
tary wooden column), one can but be surprised that the pre-Dorian 
origin of Olympian observance should ever have been doubted. Now 
that such enormous masses of rude votive bronzes and terracottas have 
been unearthed, all possibility of doubt has surely disappeared. It is, 
therefore, with no surprise that we stumble upon sure indications that 
the men of Lepreum, who always claimed to be Arcadians, and con- 
stantly resisted the pretensions of Elis, took a leading part in the early 
Olympia, when the Eleans were there as yet more or less on sufferance. 
All this lies wrapped up in Pausanias' account of why the Lepreatae, 
being subject to the Eleans, were free to enter the Isthmia, and the 
latter were rigorously excluded. This was due to the curse of Moline. 
Everyone agreed to that. But there were various and very confused 
versions of Moline's curse, and of the consequent excommunication of 
the Eleans at Corinth. The Eleans made it out to be a self-denying 
ordinance. The Corinthians in ancient days had refused to exclude 
the Argives, responsible for Heracles who murdered the Moliones, when 
these gigantic twins were on their way to Corinth as Elean theors to the 
Isthmia. Consequently Moline laid her curse on any Elean who should 
henceforward enter the Isthmian lists. No doubt, as energetic promo- 
ters of the festival at Olympia, where they had won the upper hand, the 
Eleans in later days found it suited their policy to abstain from the rival 
Corinthian festival. It is obvious, however, that in the sixth century 
and earlier their case was different. Then they only shared the regula- 
tion of the Olympia with the Pisatae, and would doubtless have been 
glad enough, but for some compulsion put upon them, to enter the 
Isthmian lists. The legend of the curse of Moline is, then, as I have 
argued at length elsewhere, 1 an echo reverberating in distorted and 
enigmatical tones from pre-Dorian days, 2 when the Lepreatae were of 



1 "The Curse of Moline," a paper read before the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology in June, 1906, and summarized in the published proceedings of 1905-06. 

2 Something analogous to the tabu of primitive culture unquestionably underlies 
the curse of Moline as well as the curse of Oenomaus, as recorded by Hdt. 4, 30. 
Such a primitive feature in the pre-Dorian world of the western Peloponnesus sorts 
well with the nomadic propensities revealed in the Nestorian legends embodied in the 
Homeric poems. 
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greater importance at Olympia than the Aetolo-Eleans. With Pisa and 
Scillus, Lepreum also stands out as having anciently belonged to a 
neighbourhood-group of pre-Dorian communities under whom the first 
beginnings of the Olympian festival took their rise. The Aetolo-Eleans 
were no doubt regarded by all these pre-Dorians as unsanctified to the 
service of the sacred grove, and unpleasing to the gods of the Altis, 
among whom no doubt were the heavenly twins, the Moliones. Hence 
the curse of Moline, the orthodox and aboriginal bearings of which, 
though irrecoverable in detail, can be sufficiently guessed for the pur- 
poses of the present argument. The Aetolo-Eleans, be it said, often 
figure as the antagonists of the worship of Poseidon, father to the 
Moliones and patron deity of the Corinthian Isthmia. On the other 
hand, although it cannot indeed be maintained that they were more 
intimately devoted than the Pisatans to the worship of Zeus, Pausanias * 
has preserved, — in the misleading Elean form, however, where 'HXetoi 
stands for Pisatans or pre-Dorian inhabitants of Elis, — the tradition 
that the Aetolo-Elean Iphitus won over the inhabitants of Elis, who till 
then had regarded Heracles as an enemy, to the worship of the great 
Dorian protagonist, the slayer of the Moliones. Pausanias also records 
(5» 5> 3 _ 6) the preceding stage of popular hostility to Heracles in his 
tragi-comic version of the Triphylian tale of Lepreus, — a grotesque 
popular hero pitted against Heracles. Both legends tell in favour of 
the explanation given above, of the curse of Moline. 

All these considerations lend a new significance to Strabo's somewhat 
fragmentary account of the Pisatans as a combination of eight com- 
munities. Considering how closely the town or tribe centre, — which- 
ever it was, — called Pisa was associated with Olympia, and the 
leadership implied in giving to this league of eight and the whole district 
the name of Pisa, one may take for granted that the Council 2 of this 



1 Cf. 5, 4, 6: irreure $1 'Iipiros rods 'HXeious Kal 'HpaicXe? Ofetv rb xpd ro&rov 
wobJiu&v <r<puriv 'KpaK\4a elvcu Kopifocres. 

8 A festal combination of neighborhoods (koh^k or <ri3<m;p.a) required stated meet- 
ings of a common or league council; cf. Dionys. Halicarn. 4, 25, where a generalized 
description is given, ending koX irepf tjjs irpis dXXi}Xo« o/juxppoffiyrjs Koivas £ttoiovvto 
/SowXds. This doubtless was a looser form of combination than the consolidation of 
Attica attributed to Theseus, of whom Thucydides says (2, 15): Karakfoas twv 
AWar v6Xeav t& re /3ouXei/Ti)pia Kal rat &px&s H rty vvv irAXi» oSo-ai" i v /SouXetrnj- 
piov d7ro$c£|as Kal irpxiravetov S-vmliKure vivras. 
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Pisatan league held its sessions at Olympia. This Pisatan league- 
council, then, modified by the intrusion of Aetolo-Elean members, and 
by the appointment of an Elean magnate to be one of its irpocSpot, 
finally required for its sessions the north wing of the Olympian Council 
House, built in or about 550 B.C. The league itself evidently was so 
described by Strabo's authorities as to cause him no little perplexity. 
In giving (pp. 356 f.) what is a glimpse of the lower Alpheus valley in 
pre-Dorian times, he not only alludes to conflicting authorities (ye.it- 
Ttpoi), but also he talks of Augeas, Oenomaus, and Salmoneus as all 
equally kings over equally independent communities, 1 and then proceeds 
to record the existence of a league of eight Pisatan towns in connexion 
with the sanctuary at Olympia. Though bitterly lamenting the hope- 
less disagreement among Strabo's authorities, those who have at heart 
to-day the disentanglement of a few leading facts in the early annals of 
the northwestern Peloponnesus and Olympia must rejoice that this dis- 
agreement, lurking everywhere, was in this particular case so extreme 
as to extort a vigorous protest even from the indefatigable geographer. 
Here again we have reason to account for the conflict and confusion by 
reiterating the arraignment already made of the Elean ap\aia ypa/j.- 
IMTa. In order to make good the sanction of their supremacy at 
Olympia, the Eleans evidently tampered with the facts as traditionally 
handed down. Chief among the objects they had at heart was the 
completest possible obliteration of any records of the ancient conse- 
quence and influence of Pisa at Olympia. Strabo, though momentarily 
bewildered, takes heart of grace and begins a list of eight confederated 
cities, among which he states, apparently on the authority of the Apxaia 
■ypawuiTa, that Pisa did not stand, (1) Salmone, (2) Heraclea (3) 
Harpina, (4) Cicysium, (5) Dyspontium. 2 Having gone so far, Strabo 



1 First he speaks of Oenomaus, and Pelops, and Salmoneus as kings in Pisatis, 
then after strictures on contradictory authorities (Set Si t&v xaXtuub Urropidv imfecv 
ovras u's fi-h bpoKsr/oviUvav <r<p65pa,- ol yap vedrepot iroXXd Kaivlfrvtriv affre Kal 
ra.va.vTia. \4yuv), he speaks of Augeas as king of Pisatis, of Oenomaus and Salmoneus 
as kings of Elis, adding finally as if in despair : ivu>i Se els rairrb avv&yamrt ra. iQvq. 

2 Salmone, Heraclea, Harpina, and Dyspontium have all of them been quite 
definitely located, only Cicysium eludes all the efforts of topographers. Nor is the 
notion admissible that it stands for the equally elusive Pisa. Strabo says in so many 
words (p. 356) that Pisa was not one of the eight. 
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apparently yields to despair because of conflicting authorities. At all 
events he drops the subject, to which he never returns. He wanders off 
instead into a digression on Pholoe and the Arcado-Pisatan boundary- 
line. It is, however, certain that the text here has gone wrong, and in 
a clause of twenty words (which Strabo's editors have found as confusing 
as their author found his evidence, and have relegated to the margin), 
we find the name of Heraea, a place lying just over what was in later 
days the Pisatan boundary toward Arcadia, undoubtedly a sixth among 
the eight which Strabo was struggling to enumerate. 1 There is, in fact, 
quite apart from this debatable Strabonian text, good foundation for 
believing that Heraea was a member of the pre-Dorian neighbourhood 
or Amphictyonic league of Olympia and Pisatis. This consists in an 
inscription found at Olympia in 1818, and now in the British Museum. 
It is the record of a treaty between the Eleans and the Heraeans, dated 
about 580 B.C. 2 Heraea then may be added as a sixth to Strabo's list, 
from which we cannot exclude, although Strabo seems to have been far 
too seriously perplexed to mention them, (7) the Scillun tines, who 
built the Heraeum at Olympia, 8 and (8) the Lepreatae, whose athletes, 



1 The obelized passage is bracketed in the following quotation of the full mss. 
text (p. 357) : Kal auri) (sc. Apmva) t<S» 6kt(1>, Si f,t feT Trorafibs Vlaptievlas us 
els 'Spalav Ihvruv [i] 51 'Hpaia fori rijs 'ApKaSlaf inripmirtu Si rijs Avftctias koX 
Bovtt pcurlov Kal HA(5os* direp iffrl vptis UpKrov tt} IIwdTtSi.J a&rov S* %oti Kal riy 
'Kutiatov twv oktciJ Kal rb AvairSmov Kara rty iSiv ri/v ^{"HXiSos els 'OXvfarlai'. 

" See 01. Text V, No. 9. Meister claims to make out in this, and one or two of 
the earliest Olympian inscriptions, traces of a distinctively Triphylian dialect slightly 
varying from the Elean. But this is a point in debate and the materials are scanty. 
The indications of a special relation between Heraea and the Olympian sanctuary are 
unmistakable in this document, since the Heraeans bind themselves, in case of bad 
faith, to pay a talent of silver to Olympian Zeus. 

3 Pausanias 5, 16, I : Vyerai 8* inrb 'HXeiwi' <Js XiuWoAmoi twv iv r% TpufivMa 
T6\eiiv euriv o! KaraaKevaaiufmi rbv vabv 6ktiJ fidXiirra trtaiv varepov ij 
t^v Pa.ai'helav t^v (v "HXtJi iKTi/jaaro "0|«Xos. An early inscription 
{01. Text V, No. 10) confirms the idea that Scillus was a flourishing community in 
early days, and records its relations not only with the Olympian sanctuary but also 
with Mantinea. Such at least is the interpretation of Blass. His reading of this 
much debated record makes of it a decree of the Scilluntines, still their own masters 
at home although distracted by factions. To alleviate these they called in Mantinean 
peacemakers. If the contention of this paper, that the campaign in which the Eleans 
devastated Pisatis and Triphylia, and destroyed Pisa and Scillus, cannot possibly be 
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even when Lepreum was subject to Elis, were free from the curse of 
Moline, and welcome as being of Arcadian stock 1 to enter the Isthmian 
lists. 

But now that the eight centres, leagued at Olympia in pre-Dorian 
days, the members of the Pisatan Amphictyony in fact, have been 
enumerated, where does Pisa come in? Why should Strabo, as soon 
as he has declared that there were eight Pisatan cities, go out of his 
way (before naming any of them) to explain in an insinuating paren- 
thesis that Pisa was not one of the eight, and then directly after quote 
the opinion of nve's who suggest that Pisa was very likely not a place 



dated before Ol. 75, is established, then the only really serious objection to Brass' 
interpretation entirely vanishes. Scillus was destroyed after 480 B.C., the events 
narrated in this inscription happened after 570 B.C., and the inscription itself dates 
from about 530 B.C. 

1 Heraea and Lepreum being decidedly of Arcadian stock, the same was probably 
the case of Scillus, where recourse was had to the intervention of two Arcadians 
(Mantineans) , called in to compose discords. Thus three of the eight constituent 
members of the Pisatan group of eight are pretty clearly of aboriginal Arcadian stock, 
and for this as well as for many other good reasons, it is fair to conclud that the five 
remaining members of the Olympian Amphictyony, Salmone, Heraclea, Harpina, 
Cicysium, and Dyspontium, were Arcadians also. Indeed the same may be and is 
said of Pisa itself; cf. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff's Heracles p. 21, where he 
speaks of "Die arkadischen Pisaten." See also in the Classical Review (March, 
1904) the summary of my paper on " Early Relations between Elis and Arcadia," 
read before the Oxford Philological Society, and subsequently given as a lecture at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens (April, 1905). For the Lepreatae as 
Arcadians, see Pausanias 5, 5, 3 : Mowi piv Si) Aeirpedrat pmpa ehai t&v 'ApK&- 
Sav, (palvovrai. Si 'HX«(bk kotijkooi rb i% &p%ijs 6vres (note this state- 
ment which can only come from the dpxata ypdppara of the Eleans since it conveys 
a flagrant historical falsehood which only an Elean could wish had been true) Kal 
8<roi airwv '0\ip.wia ivUifaav 'HXe/ous (k Aeirpiov atpas b Krjpvi dyetire. Cf. also 
Aristoph. Biro's 149: rl 06 rbv 'HXefov Aiwpeov olKl^erov £K0bv0'; The restiveness 
of Lepreum under Elean subjection is abundantly evident; cf. Paus. 4, 15, 8: Ao«- 
Saipovlois Si tfKBor . . . AeTpearuv nvis Kara ex* 05 ri 'HXetoy, and 3, 8, 3, where 
the Lacedaemonians require the Eleans Aeirpedrat re airovbpxivs AtpUvai Kal 8<roi rav 
Treptoiicav &W01 aipUriv fyav bir-/)K<m. The Eleans made answer that when Sparta set 
the example of freeing ras irepiouclSas jriXeis they would follow suit. This implies 
a right of conquest over Triphylia and the Pisatan league, which was certainly never 
solidly acquired by the Eleans until their devastating campaign shortly after the battle 
of Plataea, although there appears to have been a period earlier than that during 
which Elis, without being sovereign at Olympia, was the paramount power. 
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at all, but only a fountain called Bwra close to Cicysium, the largest of 
all the eight? 1 This is the more extraordinary now that an early 
inscription {Olympia, Text V, No. n : rav 8k yS[v] %xv v T * v * v 
IIiW) reenforces the abundant literary, historical, and legendary 
evidence of the ancient existence, importance, and influence of Pisa. 
The nv«s alluded to by Strabo as maintaining that there never was 
such a place as Pisa were presumably those responsible for the ap\a!a 
ypdnfmra of the Eleans. Following this lead, Strabo speaks of eight 
Pisatan cities among which Pisa 2 did not count, but, for reasons, some 
of which have been given already, we may with some confidence sur- 
mise that among the cities of the neighbourhood league 8 Pisa counted 
as the ninth, and was the most important, being the nearest to Olympia. 
With the exception of this trumped up difficulty about the existence 
and location of Pisa, and the real one as to the location of Cicysium, all 
the nine members of the pre-Dorian Amphictyony of Pisatan Olympia, 
Salmone, Harpina, Heraclea, Dyspontium, Heraea, Scillus, and Lepreum, 
are definitely located, and their respective districts are clearly laid down 
on the map. 

When, by way of some sort of verification, to justify the drift of 



1 See p. 356: rti^s 8i ir6\iv p£v ovSe/jiav yeyovtvai TlTaav Qcltiv (elwat y&p ar 
filav T&v 6KTt&), Kfrfnjv 5^ fi6vrjv, y\v vvv fcaXeur&u Bwui', KikwtLov irXTjalov 
iriXews neyUmis t&v <kri6. 

8 There has been a general agreement among those who have tried to locate Pisa. 
Its site is fixed on high ground' close to Olympia, and hard by the modern village of 
Meraka. Strabo's whole account of it (p. 356) runs substantially as follows: 
(a) Pisa was named for a spring, the town (or tribe centre?) being called Ultra, the 
spring Buro (otov wirrpav, Ihrep iarl wvrlaTpav) . The location was between Mounts 
Ossa and Olympus, names repeated in Pisatis from Thessaly; (6) others say there 
never was any town of Pisa, if there had been, it would have figured, rjz it does not 
among the eight Pisatan centres. 

3 One of the most convincing of several points in evidence, shewing that the com- 
bination of the various districts of Pisatis was of the nature of a league, is the way in 
which both Strabo and Pausanias set up as kings of Pisatis rulers identified now with 
one and again with another of its component districts. It is permissible to suppose 
that each member of the league would always have its own chief, the association of 
all being represented by an Amphictyonic Council headed now by one and again by 
another of the confederated chiefs. Among these, however, the Pisatan was espe- 
cially prominent, so that dominion now over one, now over another, of the Amphictyonic 
tribes was attributed to him. 
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argument so far, you turn to the Homeric poems, there the western 
Peloponnesus, Elis, Pisatis, Triphylia, and Messenia, spreads out before 
you enveloped in a glittering haze, beneath which there is little or 
nothing fixed. All seems to be in a condition of flux. The chief 
impression which abides is that of the personality of Nestor, the son of 
Neleus, a clear-cut and vividly portrayed figure, all the more indelibly 
stamped upon our minds because of the melting mysteriousness, the 
elusive complexity of routs, raids, and reprisals in which he won his 
spurs and learned his lore. It cannot be entirely due to what Eusta- 
thius calls the poet's propensity to (imtfropos is the learned prelate's 
curious adjective for this Homeric symptom) the number nine, that the 
only groups of nine leagued communities anywhere mentioned in //. 2, 
are all in the Peloponnesus. Some pre-Dorian fact lurks here, could 
we but disengage it. The four Peloponnesian groups of nine are : 
(1) the Argive group of nine communities, marching under Diomed, — 
Hermione, Troezen, Epidaurus, Argos, Tiryns, Aegina, Asine, Eone, 
and Mases (vv. 559-564), all of them familiar landmarks on the map 
excepting the last three, for the location of which there is simply no 
evidence; (2) the Lacedaemonian group of nine, marching under 
Menelaus, — Pharis, Sparta, Bryseae, Amyclae, Helos, Las, Oetylus, 
Messe, and Augeae (vv. 581-586), for locating all of which except the 
last there is good evidence so far as it goes, and certainly no conflicting 
evidence; (3) the Arcadian group of nine, marching under Agapenor, 
and forming an Amphictyony around the tomb of Aepytus, — Pheneus, 
Orchomenus, Tegea, Mantinea, Stymphalus, Parrhasia, well known all 
of them, with Rhipe, Stratie, and Enispe (vv. 604-609), which cannot 
be located ; (4) the Pylian or northwestern group of nine, marching 
under Nestor, the Neleid, — Pylus, Arene, Cyparissia, Thryum, Aepy, 
Pteleus, Helos, Amphigenea, and Doris (vv. 591-595). Of these 
nine not one can be located on any map, certainly not those shadowy 
places known only to Homer and Homeric commentators, Amphigenea 
and Aepy. 1 These Pylian centres whose contingents marched under 



1 The Eustathian comment runs: i) Si ' A-iupiyivaa irapk AijtoOs Upbv, iirel tpaaiv 
iKel Ar]T(o irapayevofitvri ereicev ' AirbWtava. Strabo says (p. 349) : KaX ' A.fx<pcy4veia 
rift MaKurrlas tarl wepl rbv 'T^/bevra, Stov rb rrj% AijtoOs Upbv. About Aepy, 
Strabo says (ibidS), connecting it with Thryum, as located at the mouth of the 
Alpheus: T<£% a ^ <pam Qptiov piv elpfjirSai rbv irbpov, cvktitov S' Afiru rb 'Emrd- 
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Nestor unanimously refuse to be localised. No sooner is Thryum com- 
fortably settled at the mouth of the Alpheus (at Epitalium) than we 
hear of it as Arcadian, 1 and learn from the Eustathian commentary that 
it was also in Messenia. It is equally hard to fix the name Pteleus 2 or 
Pteleum (II. 2, 394) either in Triphylia or in Messenia, all the harder 
because, shortly after the allusion to this western community, Homer 
(II. 2, 697) mentions a Pteleus in Phthiotis. Helos (//. 2, 697) 
wavers in the same fashion between Pisatis, Laconia, and Messenia, 8 



Xio». The Eustathian comment on Afjrv first questions whether the epithet cvktitov 
may not be the name of the town, then quotes Strabo and Herodotus, winding up 
with a derivation from the name Aepytus, the hero around whose tomb rallied the 
pre-Dorian Amphictyony of the Arcadians. With Amphigenea is chiefly connected 
a more or less lost legend of Leto and her twins, while an elusive Arcadian tradition 
hangs about Aepy, localising it, however, not in Arcadia latterly so-called, but in the 
lower Alpheus valley. 

1 See Hesychius s.v. tpe/uOoSs, and Theognis 20, 25. Thryum (77. 2, 592) 
becomes Thryoessa (//. 11, 711). The Eustathian commentary on 2, 592 connects 
it with a plant of its neighbourhood, Spfov, the rush abounding in the lagoons at the 
mouth of the Alpheus, and makes of it Rushford, a marshy place where the Alpheus 
could be forded. This is but a summary of Strabo, p. 349, where Thryum is identified 
with Epitalium. But Eustathius rather confusingly brings in a statement from another 
source locating Thryum in Messenia. Accordingly, where he says 6 Si ri, i0md 
ypd<//as #ij(rl ' ' Qpiov iriXis Mermji'fas," the good bishop subjoins the obiter dictum 
that there were many places where rushes abounded and where the name Rushford 
was adopted. See also Pliny, Hist. Nat. 4, 7. 

8 Strabo (p. 349 f.) makes Pteleum a Feloponnesian colony from the Thessalian 
district of the same name, describing it vaguely as Spv/iuSes x w P^° v folmrrov IlTeX«S- 
aiov KaKoi/ievov, but not otherwise locating it. Eustathius on //. 2, 697 sharply 
distinguishes the Feloponnesian from the Thessalian Pteleus : Irepos Si t&vtws o Jtos 
nrAeos irapi, riv ford t$ Nivropi, while on 77. 2, 594 he expands Strabo's account, 
insisting upon the derivation from neighbouring TriXeai (elms) . Thus Pteleus would 
be Elmwood as Thryum is Rushford, the chief difficulty being the scarcity of elms in 
the lower Alpheus valley. A scholiast on Theocritus 7, 65 locates Ptelea in Arcadia, 
and Pliny (4, 7) fixes it in Messenia alongside of Arene, Thryum, and Dorium. It is 
tolerably clear that Thryum and Pteleum might be regarded as poetical improvisations. 
If so regarded, their mention in this list testifies that a half obliterated and legendary 
tradition imposed on the poet one thing most clearly, the necessity of somehow getting 
hold of nine names. 

3 Strabo says (p. 350) Helos may have been a district near the Alpheus, not a 
town like Helos in Laconia. Others, he says, locate it wepl rb 'A\ilipu>v 8X05, oD t6 
rrjs 'EXetej ' AprifuSoi Upbv t»)s irk rois 'ApK&nv ixeivoi ykp eo-xov rijv Upo(r6vr)v. 
Both these accounts locate Helos in Triphylia, but the latter attaches it to an Arcadian 
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and Strabo was uncertain whether Dorium was a town, a plain, or a 
mountain, 1 and will not even vouch for its having been in the valley of 
the Neda, although Pausanias (4, 33, 7) speaks of finding its ruins 
somewhere between Andania and Cyparissia in Messenia. As for the 
three remaining of Homer's nine, Cyparissia or Cyparisseis is now on 
the borders of Triphylia and Messenia (Strabo, p. 349), and again 
farther south in Messenia (ibid., p. 359), and the case of Arene is 
similar; 2 both of them shift to suit two of the three accredited and 
reciprocally incompatible locations of Pylus. Furthermore, in the con- 
stant epithet "Gerenian" Homerically bestowed, in connexion with 
ijnrora, upon Nestor, the Pylian, lurks the name of another Pylian 
town, Gerenus or Gerenia, which refuses any fixed abiding place. 8 As 



worship of Elean Artemis. This is a striking record of the ancient identity of Pisatans 
and Arcadians. Pliny locates Helos in Messenia with Thryum and Pteleus, and 
strangely enough again enumerates Pteleum, Helos, and Dorium as places in the 
neighbourhood of Cyrene and Clazomenae (5, 31). The Eustathian commentary on 
II. 2, 584 completely confuses the Laconian and the Pylian Helos in speaking of the 
Helots. In fact it is nowhere clear whether Helos is to be finally located in Pisatis, 
Triphylia, Messenia, or Laconia. 

1 Strabo (p. 350) gives another location, that of Messenian Olorus for Dorium. 
This removes it from Triphylia- Pisatis to Messenia. 

2 Here the Pylian raiders of Nestor's long yarn (77. II, 723) halted till dawn, 
iyyiBev 'Afrfrrjs, 80i fidi>a/j.ei> i}fi Slav \ ixjrfles IlvXlav. Strabo (p. 346) identifies 
Samicum as the acropolis of Arene, and the river Anigrus near by as the Homeric 
Miro^ios (//. 11, 722). He further records (p. 361) his disapproval of the identifica- 
tion of Erana in Messenia with Arene, which would then lie between the Messenian 
Pylus and the Messenian Cyparissia. 

3 This composite epithet is bestowed eight times in the Iliad, book 10, nine times 
in Od. 3, and elsewhere fourteen times, — 31 times in all. Once (//. 9, 52) Nestor 
is called hrvirra without the prefix Tepi/vios, hrtrbrra being likewise applied to Phyleus, 
son of Augeas (//. 2, 628), to the Aetolians Tydeus (//. 5, 126) and Oeneus (Jl. 14, 
117), and to Peleus (//. 16, 33 and 23, 89). The Eustathian comment on II. 2, 336 
notes several current explanations, beginning with the very feeble one which makes 
Te^wos mean 6 ivriiios rapa ri yipas. More serious is its derivation from the 
Gerenians of Gerenus or Gerenia; indeed we have a commentator's statement (//. 1, 
260-273) that Nestor is there called Tefr/jvios because, when Heracles stormed Pylus, 
he was safely bestowed among the Gerenians. The Gerenians' town is (a) in 
Messenia, or (£) in Hollow Elis (Strab., pp. 340, 353, 360), where there is a river 
Geren and a town Gerenus. The Messenian town was apparently Gerenia. Eusta- 
thius also quotes a fragment (not elsewhere preserved) of Hesiod telling of Nestor's 
flight to the Gerenians : NVcrrcop o?os &\v&v iv avdenbevri Teptfvtp, and still another, 
describing the slaughter of Nestor's brothers: Kreive Si N^XtJos Ta\turl(ppoiios v'Uas 
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for Pylus itself, its elusiveness has passed into the proverbial jingle: 
lo-Tt IIvA.os Trpb Hv\oix>, IIuXos ye ply etrrt Kal aAAos, "There's a 
Pylus your Pylus behind, and a Pylus still to find." 1 Strabo and all 
geographers after him take this to mean that there were just three 
places called Pylus: (1) southern or Messenian Pylus, 2 (2) central or 
Arcado-Triphylian Pylus in Lepreatis, 8 (3) northern or Elean Pylus. 4 
Unbiassed criticism, however, must balance probabilities and conclude 
either that Homer's Pylus was vaguely any one of the three competing 
sites, a name attaching in fact to a shifting tribal centre in the western 
Peloponnesus, or that one Pylus may have been thought of mainly in 
the Iliad and another for the most part in the Odyssey. The first 
alternative may be strongly supported by appealing to II. 5, 545, where 
the lower Alpheus is spoken of as running through (Sio) the land of 
the Pylians, 6 and by illustrating what this implies from Strabo. 6 The 



i<rff\obs I (vdeica • SwSiKarot Si Tepfyios Irw&ra S4<rrap \ £eivos tiiv b-tixtve T&P linro- 
Sdnouri TepJjvois. Finally, Eustathius mysteriously observes that yipyv is the name 
for a female crane. Eratosthenes (Strab., p. 299) complains feelingly of people who 
told lies about the Gerenians. Their town, following the lead of Pylus, was located 
vaguely now in Messenia, now in Hollow Elis, and again in Triphylia. Strabo 
(p. 340 init.) prefers Messenia professedly because the information about Gerenia of 
Messene is yvupipuirepa, less vague: but really he is committed to the Messenian 
location by his enthusiasm for the Arcado-Triphylian identification of Pylus. Indeed 
his defence of his favourite Pylus would be much weakened if he had to account for 
the Gerenians as settled in Hollow Elis. 

1 Strab., p. 339, and Aristoph. Knights, w. 1058 ff. 

2 Pylus near Sphacteria, also called Coryphasium (see Strab., p. 348), and asso- 
ciated with the exploits of the Athenians under Demosthenes as also with the more 
recent battle of Navarino. 

3 Strab., pp. 339, 343, 345. Ostentatiously claiming to stand among the old 
Homeric guard (j>p.T)piK<SnepoC) , Strabo scorns the Messenian Pylus advocated by 
upstart commentators (wc6repot) and satirically observes that zealous local enthusiasts 
alone back up the claims of the northern Pylus on the Peneus to have been the seat 
of Nestor. 

4 Strab., p. 339: Merafti Si toO IIi)k«oO mX rrjs SeXXifciros iicfioKrjs IIiJXos WKeho 
Hark ri> 2k6XKu>v, oti% t) toO NVoropos xAXis, &W iripa t«, 17 Tp&s tSv ' A\tpat>n 
oiSiv iari Koivdvripa, oiSi rpbs rhv Hapurbv. See also pp. 351-353. 

s The passage details how Aeneas worsted Crethon and Orsilochus, descendants of 
the river Alpheus, Sot' dpi (Wet IlvXtuv Sib yalr)S. The adjective eipti shews, if it 
be not purely ornamental, that the lower Alpheus, below its junction with the 
Ladon, the Erymanthus, and the Diagon, is in the poet's mind. 

6 P. 350: iK Sii roirav Srj\ov as iKaripa toO 'AX^etoC ij inri TStoropos x&P* 
iarlv 7jk wcurav dwjtuifei IluXtov yyv. Strabo also has the lower Alpheus valley in 
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first impression would naturally be that the poet must simply mean 
what he says, that the Pylians' country was the lower Alpheus valley, 
the north bank extending from the river to the heights separating 
Pisatis from Hollow Elis, and the south or Pisato-Triphylian bank 
extending to the Lapithas range, an equal distance southward. This 
certainly is the land through the middle of which the lower or broad 
Alpheus runs. Unhappily so narrow a delimitation of the Pylians' land 
excludes alike every one of the three competing sites for Pylus, and 
might tempt the suggestion that Olympia would be the only possible 
site for the awkwardly nomadic city of Nestor and Neleus. Our one 
alternative remaining is to extend the boundaries both northward and 
southward so as to include both Hollow Elis and Messenia. Thus on 
either side of the Alpheus valley strictly so called, which itself ends 
westward in a broad coastal plain with lagoons, the Pylians and other 
pre-Dorians 1 must have ranged nomadically over the relatively vast 
plains of the whole western Peloponnesus. Before the influx of immi- 
grant Aetolians crowded them southward, their central meeting-place 
would naturally be Pylus on the Peneus, in the midst of the fertile 
lowlands of Hollow Elis, a paradise for horses and for herds of cattle. 
Successive invasions from the north crowded them southward, and Pylus 
shifted to the valley of the Alpheus, possibly to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Olympian Altis. 2 The Aetolo-Eleans came in with 



mind, and also Macistus and Lepreum, i. e. the whole of Triphylia and the whole of 
Pisatis; but the Homeric passage hardly suggests more than Pisatis and northern 
Triphylia, the south bank and half-valley of the Alpheus. 

1 The shifting haunts of the Caucones, who were Pylians (Hdt. I, 147 and 4, 
148), for instance, make it difficult to place them, unless as pre-Dorians they ranged 
over the whole district west of what were later the western boundaries of Arcadia. 
Cf . Strabo, p. 345 : of ii&v ya,p xal 8\yt> t^c mv 'HXeto dird 7t)s Meo-OT/vfas p4xP<- 
Ai/iris KavKuvLav \ex9rjvai tfxunv. See Ameis-Hentze's note on Od. 3, 366, where 
Athena-Mentor makes her pretext for departure the collection of a debt from the 
Caucones, thought of as in the north (Strab., pp. 345 ad fin. and 346 init.}. In 
historical times they were fixed in Triphylia, where was the tomb of Caucon (Strab., 
p. 345 init. : iv ry AeirpednSi. Cf. Paus. 5, 5, 5). It is significant that Caucon 
appears prominently in Messenian legends (Paus. 4, 1, 5; 4, 26, 8, and 4, 27, 6), 
and the Cauconians are also called Arcadians, and qualified as essentially nomadic 
(Strab., p. 345 : ir\eiovs d' eUrl X6701 trepl twv KavK&vuv • koX ykp 'ApKaducbv %&vo* 
tpacl, Ka.B6.irtp to neXo^ryocoe, koX ir\avqTt.Kbv 4XXws, wvirep (mtvo. 

s Pylus would thus momentarily have the location, — if that can have location 
which cannot be precisely located, — attributed to Pisa, in the immediate vicinity of 
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the Dorian invasion, displacing the Aetolo-Epeans from Pylus on the 
Peneus. These in turn, favoured no doubt by the Dorian intervention 
represented by Heracles' campaigns, crowded the Pylians and Pylus 
further south. Before subsiding into Messenia, Pylus unquestionably 
made a halt at Strabo's Tpi^uAiaKos IIvA.os /cat 'ApxaSucos «ai A«rpea- 
tikos. 1 All these successive events may very well have been of com- 
paratively recent occurrence at the time of the framing of the Nestorian 
cycle of western Peloponnesian legends embodied in the Homeric 
poems. If an interval is supposed to intervene between the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, it can be supposed indeed that the closing events, which 
finally drove Pylus to the headland adjoining Sphacteria, took place in 
that interval. 

The one definite and positive fact vouched for about Pylus then is, 
that it was in at least three places, no one of which lies, properly 
speaking, in the strictly defined land of the Pylians. It was certainly 
the rallying point of nomadic tribes of whose feuds, reprisals, and 
cattle-lifting raids there is record both in the Iliad (n, 670-761) and 
the Odyssey (3, 366-369). The legends of the cleansing of the Augean 
gtables, and of the babe Hermes driving off the herd of Apollo to Pylus, 
both serve to perpetuate the horse-breeding and cattle-raising genius of 
all these Arcadian, Elean, Pisatan, and Messenian nomads. Further- 
more, their countless offerings of rude simulacra of horses and oxen 
accumulated on the virgin surface of the soil around all the altars of the 
Olympian grove-sanctuary go far to prove that this nomadic life of 



the sacred Olympian grove. Supposing that the Pylian centre shifted at all, it would 
almost inevitably tend to seek for one of its locations close proximity to so enormously 
frequented a sanctuary as the Olympian Altis. Wherever Pylus may from time to 
time have been fixed, there is solid evidence proving the Olympian grove to have been 
a religious centre in the pre-Dorian days for miniature offerings of cattle and horses, 
— just the gifts which Pylian cattle reivers would be sure to offer. 

1 Cf. Strab., p. 350. His argument for identifying the Pylus of Nestor (Od. 3) 
with this Triphylian Pylus (Kiepert locates it nearly half way between Lepreum and 
Macistus) makes much of the fact that this location, being more than thirty stadia 
from the sea, suits the requirements in Od. 3, 344-365 and 15, 190-201. The sacri- 
fice to Poseidon which Telemachus found in progress, Strabo identifies as performed 
within the precinct of Samian Poseidon, and not at Pylus. This precinct was, he 
says, twenty stadia distant from Pylus (pp. 344 ad fin. and 345 init.). It is, how- 
ever, chimerical to attempt, on the strength of any words in the Odyssey, to determine 
the exact distance of Pylus from the sea. 
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herdsmen and horse breeders began as soon as the plains of the western 
Peloponnesus were inhabited. Just as, by following more or less strictly 
historical records toward the limits beyond which all is poetical or 
legendary, we found as our ultimate datum the Pisatan league of nine 
communities (all of them, be it noted, save Lepreum, in Homer's strictly 
defined land of the Pylians), so also, after pondering what may underlie 
the poetical idealization of the Homeric Pylus and Pylian Nestor, we 
are confronted with nine tribes or tribal centres, represented at the 
sacrifice which Telemachus came upon at Pylus. There day was just 
dawning on nine seated companies of fifty each, each providing nine 
bulls for the sacrifice. Just so in the second Iliad, there are ninety 
Pylian ships, ten from each of the nine leagued communities. Pylus, 
where Nestor sacrificed, is like Olympian Pisa in being neither very far 
from nor very near to the sea. Although the poet imperturbably speaks 
of it as the "lofty" 1 or the "well built" 2 city of Neleus, the passages 
where he does so are strikingly illustrative of the half mechanical, though 
by no means unpoetical, formulae which sometimes go to make up the 
broad sweeping effects of epic diction. They serve rather to generalize 
than to characterize. The same may be said of the passages, numerous 
in both poems, where it is impossible to be sure whether Pylus means 
a district or a town. 8 The non-committal vagueness of the poet so 
discourages cross-examination that it seems pragmatical to suggest such 
a thing as an inference. Still, if inference be made, we must conclude 
that the name Pylus applied to whatever tribe-centre happened for the 
moment to be thought of as the accredited rallying place of the Pylians. 
Thus Pylus ceases to be a strictly geographical expression or topo- 
graphical term, and changes its venue (so to speak) into the region of 
politics and religion. 

Just here the grammarian and commentator Aristarchus comes provi- 
dentially to the rescue with his not wholly unconvincing attempt at 
establishing the text of 77. 5, 397 by substituting irvX^ with a minus- 



1 Od. 3, 485; 15, 193: IMXou ofon> TTTo\le6poi>. 

2 Od. 3, 4 : IMXov, NtjXtjos ivKTlfxevov TTToXUSpov \ tl-ov. 

3 Strab., p. 337: "O/urjpos Tain-qv Hiraaav t^v x^po" M^XP' Marin)Fi(! KaX« IKXov 
ojuoptf/xto? ry 7r6Xet. 

4 Eustathius justifies the use of irtfXos = iri\ri by <p06yyr) = Qdbyyos, rifj.ii = 
Ti/ios (jlfi-qim), ir6$ri — t6$os, wrfj = wvm, p6\ri = /36Xoj Kal Irepa- owtw, says the 
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cule for nvAw with a majuscule and reading lv irvkm lv vckiWo-i 
/SaXwv o8wi?cnv IcWcv. 1 Heracles wounded Hades as he stood among 
the dead in the gateway of the underworld. There is no room here, if 
Aristarchus is heeded, for Pylus as a strictly topographical expression. 
And yet Apollodorus (2, 7, 3) first records the tradition that Heracles, 
having devastated Elis, moved upon Pylus which he took, slaying all the 
sons of Neleus except Nestor, and then adds Kara Sk rrjv /taxi/v «<u 
"kiZrjv Irpwo-e IIvXiois /Jo^ovvra.. If in the Homeric line where Hades 
receives his wound, lv iriXm is read, and the episode thus understood 
is connected with this tradition of Apollodorus that Hades was wounded 
IIvAuhs fioyOovvra, then we can restore the majuscule in the Homeric 
text, for Pylus then becomes synonymous with the gateway of the 
underworld, and the Pylians become a tribal group centred at the gate. 
The religious connotation of the name Pylus involves the idea of the 
netherworld gate, while its political associations are perhaps best illus- 
trated by the fact that Thermopylae was by some called Pylus, though 
this has been withdrawn from our knowledge by the promiscuous 
emendation in various manuscripts of HvAos to IIAai. 2 Even without 
these numerous readings of IIiiAos for IluXai, the mere fact that the 



Reverend commentator, irffKi) = ttiSXos AfxrtviKif • ofo!" " £v wiXip pa\di>"' oi y&p 
4v rrj H6K<f t§ ircSXet rbv "A1817V b 'HpaxXijs ifiaXev, dXKH k&tu iv tj) tu>v vexpwv 
inSXtf, dri> koX ipfiTivetiuiv iirdyei " £v veiaHeeiri j3aXc6p." 

1 Cf. Dr. Leaf's note on //. 5, 393-400. 

2 El. Magn. s.v. GepjWMrtfXtu ' <£vixh pkv rty ir£\iv rairt)v ntfXox KaXoOffW 
"fciX&is Si QeppmrffKcu \4yei Ka\eur0ai, iwel ixeT i) 'ASijko 64pp.a Xovrpa 'Hpd/cXei 
oroiTjcre. Upon this Sylburgius remarks : pro HtiXov rectius legemus IWXcu ex Strab. 
lib. 4 (9?) uti et Livius: "Ideo" inquit "Pylae et ab aliis, quod calidae aquae in 
ipsis faucibus sunt, Thermopylae locus appellatur." Larcher gives a better reason for 
regarding IliiXoi' as a blunder for IKXas by citing the practically identical entry s. v. 
GepitiOTniXat in Harpocration, where IliiXas is read with no Ms. variant, barring the 
significant appearance in the best Ms. "A" of a blank where one word or the other 
should stand — a fairly good indication that the scrupulous scribe found HiiXov, was 
puzzled, but did not venture to write IIi5Xos, and so left the space blank. Thus there 
is reason for believing that the WiXov of the Et. Magn. is justified, and that, but for 
the rash corrections of copyists, we should have several mentions of IKXos scattered 
through Demosthenes and Aeschines. All the Harpocration Mss. have, with the 
exception of the best, correctec" the di/ficilior lectio, reproduced by some careful hand 
in the Et. Magn. The fact that THihov was a difficult reading goes in this case very 
far indeed towards proving that it was the right one. 
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original meeting place of the league called Amphictyonic par excellence 
was called IIvAai, suggests the political associations which clustered 
around the Pylus of the western Peloponnesus as around the more 
northerly Pylae. 1 Moreover, the well-established legendary datum that 
the Amphictyons of northern Greece, having first had their meetings at 
Thermopylae only, where was the grave and sanctuary of Amphictyon 
and of Demeter Pylaea or Amphictyonis, — note the significant alterna- 
tion which probably implies equivalence, 2 — were reorganized by the 
Argive king Acrisius, father of Danae, so that meetings were held twice 
a year at Delphi as well as at Pylae, 8 where Acrisius dedicated a temple 



1 The frequency, at centres of widespread resort, of threshold observances or monu- 
ments is noteworthy. At Athens, where were combined the ancient Demes of Attica, 
the pre-Mnesiclean Propylaea dated probably from the Pisistratids, and that monument 
was presumably either a substitute for or an enhancement of an earlier one. The same 
was probably, mutatis mutandis, the case of the two Propylaea of later date at Eleusis, 
which in earliest days was an independent group of confederated districts. At Delphi 
we have clear record not only of the assembly of the Amphictyonic Pylaea, but of the 
cult of Demeter Pylaea. At Delos the precinct was entered on the north as on the 
south by Propylaea, and there was a temple at the gate of Artemis Propylaea. At 
Epidaurus the small temple ornamented with dogs' heads that stood at the gate was 
almost certainly a temple of Artemis Propylaea. At one of the gates of Thebes (Paus. 
9, io, 2), the centre of confederated Boeotia, was a temple of Ismenian Apollo, just 
in front of which stood statues of Athena and of Hermes called Pronaoi. At Olympia, 
besides the various and conspicuous ceremonial gateways of the precinct, there was 
the monumental gatehouse of the Pelopium, Roman no doubt, but certainly standing 
where stood from immemorial days a gateway hallowed by the observance of innumer- 
able generations of worshippers. A time came, however, when it became the fashion 
to build Propylaea almost anywhere. Cicero writes for instance to Atticus insinuating 
the idea of Propylaea for the Academy. These certainly could have been built, had 
Atticus seen fit to finance the project. 

2 Hdt. 7, 200: 'Avfrf/Xr) . . . Trap' r/v wapappioiv 6 'A<r«nr4s It B6.\aairav &SiSot, 
koX x«P°s «■«/>' airrijv eiptis, iv t<? A^fitirpis re Ipbv ' A/x<pucrvovlSos Idpvrtu kcU iSpm. 
(Iffl 'ApupiKrioiTL icai airov toC ' ' Aiupueriovos Ipbv. 

3 It appears that there was no alternation, since numerous inscriptions speak of the 
spring as well as the autumn meetings as held at Delphi; cf. C. I. A. II, I, 551, hrl 
'Iipwvos ipxorros iv A«X0ois iri/Xoios iapivas. Dittenberger, Syll. 142, 2: $w/c«s 
KaripriKov Tpi&Kovra riXavra iv Ae\<pois iv rav iapivav Hv\alav. Moreover, Strabo 
(p. 429) says that at every meeting the Amphictyons made sacrifice at Pylae (i<rrl Si 
Kal XimV /"^yos aM8i, kcu Ainvrpos Up6v, iv <? k<xt& iraaav Xlv\alav Bvalav iri\ovv 
d ' A/MpiKTioves. It looks indeed as if Delphi had superseded Pylae as the regular 
meeting-place in the efficient days of the Amphictyony, the sacrifices at Pylae to 
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to Demeter Pylaea. 1 This legend attaching the efficient organization 
of the Delphian Amphictyony to a name identified like that of Acrisius 
with the Perseus legend, has unmistakable significance. The full-fledged 
conception of an Amphictyonic league can hardly have leapt into 
sudden being. Generations of growth were required elsewhere if 
Acrisius conceivably intervened at Delphi as the legend intimates. His 
efficient measures may then be conceived of as the fruit of Pylian and 
Peloponnesian 2 experience, while Acrisius himself stands like Nestor 
for the pre-Dorian epoch in Peloponnesian annals. 8 However that may 
be, the Pylians were, like the Amphictyons of Thermopylae, a group of 
by no means homogeneous races or tribes. 4 Pursuing still the analogy 



Demeter being a matter of surviving ritual. The oath taken at these Pylaea or Amphic- 
tyonic meetings as given by Aeschines {False Embassy 115) certainly dwells chiefly on 
their duty to the Delphian sanctuary, nySe/tlaf t6\iv t&v ' ApjpiKTvovlSuv avasTarav 
TTOtijffat . . . Kal i&p Tts 77 avkq, ra rod deov ?/ trvveiSy Tt 7} fiovKefo'Q tc Kara twv 
Upwv, Ti/juapijiTCU Kal x e P' *<*' *■'$ K **l <p<>>vrj. 

1 AnA. Pal. 13, 25: A^p-ryrpt tj) ~H.vka.l-Q tout-ox oix IIfXao-7u>i' | 'AxpUriat rbv vrjbv 
iSeifiaro. See also Schol. in Eurip. Or. 1094: Ae\(pol wohefiovvTes irpbs robs bpbpovs 
avap%tav etXorro, Kal rbv ' AKpl<ru>v p£Teirip.ipavro 41- "Apyovs, bs airots rbv tc TrbXepov 
xa\un SU0tro Kal Kara fi/Xoi" toC ' ApjpiKrwnKOV miveSplov ov KaTeorijo-aTO ' Apuputrtiiav 
6 AevKa\lwvos tv Qippxmi\aix tt}s 8e<TffaA(as, Hrepov iv AeX0o?s et<raro Kal rb Iv 6e<r- 
<ra\la avaWafidv ras <rvvbSovs avrl puds bio TreTroir/Ke Kal vbpovs Hffero Kad' ois i;pe\- 
Wov iKaara StoiKeTv ariXeiav re wpoeTwev 4<p' IxaHpais Tais <tvv68ok, Kal rijp trpbrnav 
tov Upov Kal twv AeX^ux t$ irvveSpltp ir4rpe^e. 

2 On the other hand, in the legend of Neleus with its repetition of Thessalian 
names and replication of Thessalian legends, there is perhaps evidence of a consider- 
able Thessalian immigration into the pre-Dorian Peloponnese. 

3 The Perseus legend certainly belongs to the Peloponnesus. Perseus was in fact 
an old Argive hero whose observances and tradition were coextensive with the Morea 
in pre-Dorian times. The Dorians found all this so deeply rooted that perforce they 
made of Perseus (grandson of Acrisius, son of Abas) the paternal and maternal great- 
grandfather of Heracles, Amphitryon and Alcmena being cousins, son and daughter 
respectively of Alcaeus and Electryon, the two eldest sons of Perseus and Andromeda. 

4 Strabo (p. 333) is doubtless right in classing Arcadians and Eleans (the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of Elis) as Aeolians in contradistinction to Dorians, while von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf is certainly justified in saving {Heracles I, p. 16) that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the name Aeolian stands for a homogeneous group of tribes 
such as were the Dorians. The Cauconians, centered around Caucon whose tomb 
was honoured at Lepreum, were Pylians. Nestor is called a Messenian by Pindar 
(P. 6, 35; cf. Strab., p. 633), while the Lepreatae claimed to be Arcadians. Two 
names are more or less consistently kept apart from the Pylians; — (a) the Eleans in 
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of the Malian or Thessalian Amphictyony, one ought to find clear and 
undisguised in any prototype, Pylian, Peloponnesian, or other, two 
features : (i) an oracle of wide repute, and (2) a strikingly individual- 
ised local divinity and ritual. The Malian oracle undoubtedly finds its 
Elean or Pylian analogue in the ancient Earth-Oracle of Olympia 
(transformed later into an oracle of Zeus), and the Pylio-Elean ana- 
logue of Amphictyon at Olympia is Pelops, while similar functions 
belong in neighbouring centres to Caucon and Lepreus respectively. 
Certainly the observance at Olympia of Pelops and the Pelopium was a 
more real and ultimate concern than the northern ritual at the Pylaean 
tomb of Amphictyon. 

But what were the distinctive religious associations of Pylus and the 
Pylians? Leaving indeterminate the topographical location of Pylus, 
taking it not too prosaically as the gate of the netherworld, where 
Heracles encountered and wounded Hades in the act of coming to the 
rescue of the Pylians, we find striking and abundant evidence of nether- 
world associations not only throughout the Peloponnesus, 1 but especially 



the sense of the Aetolo-Eleans, — of course by derivation, the name Eleans means 
Lowlanders or Dalesmen, and that is the meaning of Caucones (from /caikij, kclvkIov, 
a cup) — a name attached to an important group of distinctively Pylian tribes, to some 
of whom the name Eleans (in the sense of Dalesmen) is occasionally given — and 
(6) the Epeans, when their original connexion with Aetolia is borne in mind. Un- 
fortunately the occasions are many when Epeans are thought of as the aborigines 
conquered by the second Aetolian invasion which brought in the (Aetolo-) Eleans. 

1 Apart from Elis and Triphylia, considered in the next three notes, Hades was so 
exceptionally recognized throughout the Peloponnesus that, in the religious obser- 
vances of pre-Dorian days, he must have played a part far more conspicuous than 
that assigned him after the Dorian invasion. All the more notable centres of Hades- 
worship on Greek soil are Peloponnesian. At Hermione in Argolis, Hades was 
worshipped as Clymenus and had a temple there opposite Demeter's, she being 
surnamed Chthonia and regarded as Hades' sister. An Echo Colonnade, so-called 
from the triple echo, an Acherousian lake, and a 7^5 x^t"* were all near at hand to 
commemorate the spot whence Heracles emerged with his underworld prize (Paus. 
2, 35, 5-7). All sorts of variants on the Cerberus legend hovered about Cape 
Taenarum in Laconia, whence Heracles is said to have fetched a serpent, called 
Aidov icitov, because of the deadliness of its bite (Paus. 3, 25, 4) ; Strabo (p. 363) 
just mentions a cave near Cape Taenarum Si ov riv Kipfiepov avaxOfyai fivSeiovmv 
ixp' 'HpaicXhvs &■ " AtSov. But Apollodorus is more circumstantial (2, 5, 12) in his 
account of the twelfth labour of Heracles. Confronted with this gruesome under- 
taking, Heracles went first to Eumolpus for Eleusinian initiation, and was required 
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in western and northwestern Peloponnesus, and specifically at Olympia, 



to qualify by becoming an Athenian. His adoptive father was named Pylius, a 
significant point shewing perhaps that Heracles, the Dorian, had to transform himself 
into a Pylian before figuring in connexion with the Pylian realm of Hades. This 
seemingly far-fetched interpretation is made more than plausible, if Plutarch's account 
of the parallel case of the initiation of the Pylian Tyndarids ( Theseus 33) is taken into 
account. The Tyndarids, being already of the pre-Dorian Peloponnesian dispensa- 
tion, qualified for initiation at Eleusis by becoming the adopted sons of Aphidnus, the 
deme-hero of Attic Aphidnae. At all events, Heracles the Pylian by adoption 
repaired to Taenarum (ou rijs'AiSov Karafldffeas rb orbfuAv iari), went down and, 
having got hold of Cerberus, brought him out at Troezen. Thus the connexion of 
Troezen and Taenarum with the cult and legend of Hades and the netherworld clearly 
dates from the pre-Dorians. So that there is little need to speak of the precinct and 
temple close by the cave-entrance in the black-limestone rocks of Taenarum. There, 
where Heracles descended, the ground was sacred to Poseidon curtpa\eios known to 
Athenian observances as a saviour from shipwreck (Schol. in Aristoph. Acharn. 682: 
TLfiarai Si HoveiSwv dtrtpdKeios -trap airrois [sc. ' A6i)v<dois~] iva &v<pahias irX&wi). 
The pre-Dorian associations of this divinity and sanctuary so persisted that Helots and 
slaves habitually resorted to it when reduced to desperate case by their Dorian over- 
lords (Thuc. I, 128 and 133, with which compare Paus. 4, 24, 5-7). In Sparta itself 
there was an allied cult of Clymenus and Demeter Chthonia (Paus. 3, 14, 5 : S&£y Si 
in% Sib. rb Upbv rb iv 'Ep/ubvi kotAttij ical roiirois "KBovlav mulfciv HJ)iairpa), 
identical with the one at Hermione. One detail is significant. Although Pausanias 
believed their cult to have been borrowed from Hermione, the Spartans declared that 
Orpheus introduced it (Immerwahr, Lakonische Kulte, pp. I74f. and 244 f.). Orpheus 
is ultimately one and the same with Hades, and certainly the notion (expressed at 
Hermione by making Clymenus the brother of Chthonia) of a close interdependence 
between this Hades and this Demeter is supported by Plutarch {Lye, 27) where 
Spartan burial regulations require a sacrifice to Demeter after eleven days of mourning 
(rr) Si S«c<£tb 0v<ravrat ISa A^ntirpt \veiv rb wdSos), and mourning was thereupon 
to cease. This Demeter could only be an underworld goddess, the sister of Hades. 

Pindar's tenth Nemean ode, — really in honour of an Argive festival, — recounts 
the legend of the Lacedaemonian Apharetidae and mentions the faarbv irirpov or 
tombstone hurled by them upon Polydeuces. It is called an &ya\fui "AiSa. Far less 
rude than this must have been the representation of Hades (Paus. 3, 19, 4) or IIXoi)- 
twv grouped with Demeter and Core on the pedestal of the throne of Amyclaean 
Apollo. Considering how very rarely Hades is represented in any form of art, this 
figure, though known only by a description, is a solid piece of evidence. It certainly 
is a record of the Spartan and Peloponnesian pre-occupation with Hades. The same 
is true of the statue of Zeus Chthonius at Corinth (Paus. 2, 2, 8). It was a yearly 
ritual at Argos to summon Djonysus from the water with loud tuckets and shouting, 
and at the same time to fling a lamb into the sea as a fee to the doorkeeper. Cf. 
Plutarch, De hide et Osiride 35: 'Apyelois Si . . . Aibvwos . . . AvaKaKovrrcu S' 
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which was, as has been noted, immemorially the religious centre of the 



airrbp inrb aaXirlyyuv i£ vSaros, {fifldXXovres els &$vaaov &pva t$ Qv\a&xV- This 
Argive epithet of irvXdoxos for Hades is authorized, as it were, by the Homeric 
epithet irvXdprris, cited by Plutarch in this connexion. It occurs in the Iliad twice : 
8, 367, ei t4 iuv [Heracles] els 'Aldao wvXdprao wpovTepAJ/ey, and 13, 415, els 
"At86s irep Ikvra irvXdprao Kparepoto (Deiphobus is gloating over sending Hypsenor 
to bear Asius company). Once it occurs in the Odyssey: 11, 277, "H S' «(3tj els 
'AlSao wvXdprao Kparepoto (Epicaste or Jocasta is concerned). The commentators 
on these passages are instructive. Apion explains TvXdprrjs as 6 rats wvXais irpo- 
ailpTrtpJvos. Hades is conceived of, that is, as keeping strict ward and watch at the 
Netherworld Gate. A second gloss is Sia to p-rfiiva imoo-Tpi<pew {( "AtSov. On the 
combination of TvXdprao Kparepoto, Aristonicus (Schol. Ven.) says: rov hxvp&s t4s 
irvXas itraprwpTos, & iariv appAipvros. All this serves to explain representations 
where Hades, like St. Peter, has the attribute of the key. Eustathius comments on 
the same lines : Kparepbs piv 6 "AtSr/s ipp46t) Sid rb filaiov, iruXdprijs Si 8i4 rb Svae£l- 
tt)tov . . • Toiovrov yap al dpapvtai iriJXoi, oi5Te eawSev ipvKral, oire It£u0ev 
opoToi rd ye ivrbs. This conception of barred gates for the netherworld is that of 
the Ishtar episode in the Izdubar epic (see Appendix to ch. VII in Mme. Ragozin's 
Chaldea, Stories of the Nations) , not that of Dante's Inferno. These lie open like 
the gates of any medieval city in times of peace {Inferno 2 ad fin. and 3 init.). It 
was the gates of Purgatory that were barred and bolted. A radical shifting and read- 
justment of all pictorial notions about life after death is involved in the transference 
of the keys from Hades to St. Peter. Obviously connected with the Argive Hades 
TvXdoxos and the Homeric Hades TvXdpr-ns are three Peloponnesian doorkeepers: 
(1) the founder of Messenian Pylus, himself named Pylus, son of Cleson, who came 
from Megara at the head of a band of Leleges (Paus. 4, 36, 1); (2) Pylas, son of 
Cleson, son of Lelex, who came from Egypt and ruled at Megara (Paus. I, 39, 6) 
and who gave up the Megaris to Pandion presumably when he went to Messenia and 
founded Pylus; (3) Pylon (JlvXav), also of Megara, the founder of Pylus on the 
Peneusin Hollow Elis (Paus. 6, 22, 5). What with (1) Pylius or Pylus of Eleusis 
who adopted Heracles, (2) Pylus, founder of Messenian Pylus, who is also called 
(3) Pylas, and assumes the alias (4) Pylon in order to found the northern or Elean 
Pylus, — though all four of them are sons of Cleson, — there are almost as many 
eponymous founders of Pylus as there are places where Pylus was founded. 

From the midst of much confusion emerges clearly the close relation between the 
key-bearing, doorkeeping Hades irvXdoxos, TrvXdprrjs, or Clymenus, — worshipped by 
the pre-Dorian Peloponnesians and their submerged descendants, — and the traditional 
eponymous gatesman, whose aliases do not conceal his connexion with the shifting 
Pylus, and with those netherworld thresholds wherever from time to time in Elis, in 
Pisatis, in Triphylia, or in Messenia the Pylian tribes most congregated for sacrifices, 
or it may be for concerting cattle-lifting raids. Since Hades irvXdoxos or irvXdprris was 
also called Clymenus (Hesychius gives the variant HepiM/unos as a name of Hades), 
Periclymenus, Nestor's son or brother, who figures according to Hesiod in the sack of 
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land of the Cauconians and Pylians. 1 Absolutely unique evidence 



Pylus by Heracles, is another link in the chain indissolubly connecting with Hades 
and Hades-worship (1) the house of Neleus, (2) the tribes of the Pylians or Cau- 
conians, and (3) every one of the centres successively baptised with the name of the 
Netherworld Doorway, Pylus. Cf. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Heracles, I, p. 65. 

1 See H. D. Muller, Myihologie der griechischen St'dmme, I, pp. 156 ft., where it is 
maintained (a) that the Pylian Caucones worshipped Hades as their national or tribal 
divinity, and (J>) that Pylus, their tribal centre, being a centre of Hades worship, 
would as such be for them the netherworld threshold. The connexion between Hera- 
cles' encounter with Hades at Pylus and his eleventh labour appears to have been a 
later addition to the original pre-Dorian legend, made after the Dorians came in. Cf. 
von Wilamowitz-MSUendorf, Heracles, I, pp. 57-66, on the Dodekathlos. That the 
pre-Dorian tradition of Hades as the bearer of the key to the underworld persisted at 
Olympia well into the fifth century B.C. is proved by Pausanias' account of the ivory 
table fashioned by Colotes, a pupil of Phidias, to hold the olive-crowns at the distribu- 
tion ceremonial when the Olympic games were ended (Paus. 5, 20, 2). On its front 
face were figured Zeus, Hera, Hermes, and Artemis; corresponding to these were 
figured at the back the games themselves; on one side were carved Asclepius, 
Hygieia, Ares, and Agon; on the other were Pluto (Hades), Dionysus, Persephone, 
and Nymphs. Then Pausanias adds iirl Si t% ic\ei5l, $x el f&P &1 ° Hhtxtrav K\eiv, 
\tyowiP br airy rbv koXov/kvov "AiSijv Kek\eur0at re inrb tov nXotfrowos KaX <<Js 
brdvcurip oiSels a$8is ^f abrov. This explanation of the key put by Colotes into the 
hands of his ivory figure of Hades might appropriately enough have been given among 
the glosses in the scholia on II. 13, 415. The puzzling detail reported by Pausanias 
that Colotes, really a Parian, came from Heraclea ultimately, may hang together 
somehow with the notable fact that the legend of Heracles' fetching of Cerberus was 
so much at home at Heraclea Pontica that the place where he entered the underworld 
was shewn there (Roscher, s. v. Kerberos, p. 1 124). But Colotes' ivory figure 
implies the survival at Olympia of various pre-Dorian legends of Hades, the gate- 
keeper; indeed near the altar of the unknown gods, which was close to the altar of 
Olympian Zeus in the centre of the Altis, were two altars, one of Zeus the Purifier 
and Nike, the other of Zeus surnamed Chthonius (Paus. 5, 14, 8). This is the same 
Plutonian Zeus whose statue Pausanias saw in Corinth, and who was hardly distin- 
guishable from the Hades (Poseidon) Clymenus at Hermione. There, close to an 
"Acherousian lake," just as in the Altis close to this altar of Zeus Chthonius, was 
built the "Echo Colonnade." This appellation, — prosaically justified to the outward 
ear by an echo, sevenfold at Olympia, triple at Hermione, — may have imposed itself 
originally in both places by reason of that panic fear which overcame Odysseus at his 
netherworld exit, when "the myriad tribes of the dead thronged up ijxv Ottnewlf," 
and he fled amain for fear of Persephone's underworld monsters (Od. n, 632-635). 
On one side of the Olympian Hippodrome, Pausanias saw (6, 21, 1) a temple of 
Demeter Chamyne, there built because there the earth opened to receive Hades and 
Persephone. The Olympian priestess of Demeter had her place of honour at the 
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connects the northernmost (and presumably therefore the earliest) 
Pylus on the Peneus with the worship of Hades, 1 while there is similar 
and only less striking evidence of the same cult at the Triphylian 
Pylus f but it must be admitted that nothing at all analogous is attested 
for the Messenian Pylus. 8 



games (an altar of white stone facing the seats of the Hellanodicae in the Stadium) 
and was the only woman privileged to be present. These minutiae have so little 
congruity with other arrangements at the Olympia that they are likely to be survivals 
from the pre-Doric dispensation, when apparently the great attraction at Olympia was 
the Olympian oracle, originally an underworld oracle. Such an oracle would indeed 
sort well with the Pylian observance of Hades the gatekeeper at the netherworld 
threshold. 

1 Of all Greek lands only Elis could boast a temple of Hades, i. e. a temple of 
Hades unassociated with any other god or gods. This temple was at Pylus, on the 
Peneus, an ancient peristyle building with a precinct marked off about it. It was 
open once a year; nor was any, even then, allowed to enter except the priest. The 
legendary reason given by Pausanias (6, 25, 2 ft.) is the episode from //. 5 of Hera- 
cles iv Miihi$, cf. p. 23. How absolutely this Elean temple and worship of Hades 
at Elis was a survival appears from the Eustathian scholium on 77. 9, 158, Agamem- 
non's final adjuration to Achilles: bpifi'fyrw — ' Albip toi dptfaixos 178' aSipjurros. 
Eustathius says: ek bi rb etvai "Aibrjv Beuiv iyBusTov <rvpf}d\\erai /ecu Ala%i\ov rb 
" jwvos QeCiv davaros ov btbpwv ipq., ovb' 6.V ri ftJwi' ovb* iirunrivbtav Xd/3ots, ovb' 
€trn fiwpAs, oibi iraiavlferai," iv oibeplq. ya.p jrAXet fitapbv "Aibov etvat <paal. Qavd- 
tow pivroi iv VaSdpou laropovai rivis. ctXXot bi ye (Sv otpai xal 6 yewypd<pos, kcU 
rbv Aib-qv irapd irov tIjv Xle'KoTrbvvtjffov Iteavws iKreripijadai <pcurlv. This unique 
survival was evidently notorious in antiquity. 

2 The passage in Strabo, alluded to by the scholiast on II. 9, 158, as committing 
the geographer to recognition of the worship of Hades in the Peloponnesus, refers to 
the Triphylian Pylus, — Strabo 's Pylus par excellence (p. 344): irpbs c?w b' iarlv 
Spos tow IKXou jrXijcrfoc hriSivvpov MtvBri [Mint] t\v pxiBeiovai iraWaiciiv rod "Aibov 
yevopJvT)V TrarqBeiaav inrb rijs Kbprjs ek ri)v Kipratav pXv6ip> peraflaXeiv, tJ» rives 
i)bvaphv KaXovcn, KaX bi] KaX Tipjevbs iariv "Aibov Tpbs Tip 6pei Tip.6p.evov koX inrb 
HaKiffrtiav, KaX ArfprfTpos ctXcros inrepKelpevov tov IlvXuucaS Treblov. Here then, at the 
second of three sites for Pylus, is a temple and precinct of Hades in conjunction with 
Demeter, — Demeter being the goddess associated with him (1) at Olympia, (2) at 
Sparta, (3) at Hermione, and being also the goddess to whom the Malian Amphic- 
tyons made yearly sacrifice at Pylae, the northern Pylus. 

3 For the religious associations of the Messenian Pylus, there is no direct evidence 
beyond that of the sacrifice to Poseidon of Odyssey 3. Indeed, whether even this is 
evidence depends on deciding finally that the Pylus of the Odyssey is in Messenia. 
Nor is the worship of Poseidon that of Hades, though certainly in constant alliance 
with it. Therefore, one must fall back upon such hints as are contained in the legend 
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The pre- Dorian Peloponnesus, then, constantly offered in its legends 
and traditions a mass of confusing and conflicting data, more confused 
as time went by. This is apparent throughout the peninsula, but a 
certain primacy in confusion and incessant flux certainly belongs to the 
western Peloponnesus. There cumulating waves of a constantly rising 
inundation from Aetolia were actively hemming in the old Pylian tribe- 
groups, crowding them always further south so that Pylus was driven 
from the Peneus across the Alpheus into Triphylia, and at last into 
Messenia beyond the Neda. Hence the equally conflicting topography 
of all and each of the Pylian towns. A general proclivity toward con- 
federations of nine shews equally everywhere ; at Argos, at Sparta, in 
Arcadia, and among the Pylians, 1 i. e. in Elis, Triphylia, and Messenia. 
But in these western districts changes had been constant and were still 
actively progressing when the legends underlying the Homeric poems 
took shape. Therefore, while the nine centres given for Argolis, Lace- 
daemon, and Arcadia respectively can easily be located, the nine Pylian 
centres flit and flicker in front of our pursuit. Following historical 
records back to their vanishing point, we began by reaching at Olympia 
the Pisatan league of nine cities. After the scrutiny just given to Pylus 
and the Pylians, it is perhaps admissible to see in the Pisatan league an 
historical residuum, so to speak, lending in some sort the confirmation 
of fact to that beautiful waking vision of the kingdom of Nestor which 
is flashed upon us in the third book of the Odyssey. 



of Nestor's brother Periclymenus, which is certainly a link associating the Neleids with 
Hades. The Neleids are, however, no whit more closely associated with the Mes- 
senian than with the Triphylian or the Elean Pylus; hence, their manifest connexion 
with Hades worship elsewhere goes far to prove that the Poseidon cult of Messenian 
Pylus must have been a cult of Hades-Poseidon. 

1 For a brilliant appreciation of the bearings of the number nine insisted on in Od. 
3, I-13, at the Pylian sacrifice, see Vol. I, p. 100, of M. Victor Berard's Les Pheni- 
ciens et V Odyssee (Colin, 1902), — a book unluckily not known to me until the 
present argument was complete and in print. Several of my pages read to me now 
like an affirmative answer to M. Berard's illuminating question: " N'aurions nous 
pas id le sacrifice federal de rAmphictyonie Pylienne? " 
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III 

The Olympic Council 

Perhaps too little in the way of solid fact is available for solid conclu- 
sions to result from investigating the Olympic Council. Still, available 
material is not lacking, and certainly points toward some sort of theory 
as to the origin and early functions of a loosely constituted knot of 
elders busying themselves with the concerns of the sacred grove at 
Olympia. From some such body the Olympic Council ('OAv/Mruo) 
fiovXrj), first specifically named in inscriptions of the first two centuries 
of our era, lineally descended. Apart from the obvious trend at 
Olympia and elsewhere to revert to a conformity which aimed at anti- 
quarian revival in the governance of ritual, there are striking analogies 
to substantiate this contention. At Eleusis the Hiera Gerousia, not 
specifically named until after the Christian era, was a revision and a 
revival of the immemorial control exercised by the Eumolpids and the 
Ceryces under the sovereign limitations of the paramount power of 
Athens. In much the same way the Olympic Council governed the 
concerns of Olympia under the paramount power of Elis. Correspond- 
ing to the Eumolpids and Ceryces at Eleusis, figure at Olympia the 
Iamids and Clytidae. In both places, these ancient priestly families 
stand for the controlling sacral tradition, an influence which, under 
Roman impulses, was more or less definitely crystallized : at Eleusis 
under the name of the Hiera Gerousia, at Olympia with the style of the 
Olympic Council. A similar exhibition of this Roman-Greek trend 
towards reviving and solidifying vague traditional prerogative is found 
in the definite status given to the ancient Areopagus at Athens. Just 
as Eumolpus and the Eumolpidae represented the specifically Eleusinian 
and non-Athenian tradition, so also at Olympia both Iamus and Clytius, 
belonging to the Arcadian contingent, represented traditions more dis- 
tinctively aboriginal than those of the Aetolo-Eleans and the Hollow 
Elis of their occupation. To the conservatism through which these 
traditions were kept alive in both places is due the fact that the 
Councils of Eleusis and of Olympia, though each constantly figures as 
a fifth wheel in the machinery of the sanctuary, could never be merged 
in the sovereign senate of Athens, or the Elean Synedrion. The long 
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history of both religious centres must rather be guessed at, no doubt, 
than definitely and dogmatically set forth. But from such scanty 
records as are available we can derive some vague knowledge of the 
prehistoric day before Athens had won Eleusis to submission, and while 
the Aetolo-Eleans still lingered north of the Corinthian gulf. Customs 
and observances established in those early times certainly asserted their 
immemorial hold upon the sacred soil at Eleusis as well as at Olympia. 
Hence, under the Roman impulse for ordered regulation and clearly 
defined codification, emerged at the very last and officially the sacro- 
sanct Olympic Council and the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia of Roman 
days. 

Confirmation by way of contrast may perhaps be derived from the 
shadowy record that survives of the Amphictyonic Council at Delos, 
and from such more specific knowledge, — dating chiefly from the 
Macedonian supremacy, — as we have of the Amphictyonic Council at 
Delphi. At Delos, Pisistratus intervened with his drastic purification 
(Hdt. 1, 64 ( and Thuc 3, 104) on the strength, no doubt, of religious ties 
binding the Marathonian Tetrapolis to the island of Apollo (Philochorus, 
fr. 158, speaks of a yearly Otwpla), and with such authority as may be 
implied in the Hyperborean legend wherein Attic Prasiae played a 
conspicuous part. 1 If to the intervention of Pisistratus that of Poly- 
crates, who dedicated Rhenea, is added, the tacit assumption by both 
tyrants of such right to interfere as membership in an Amphictyonic 
league would give to Athens and Samos, goes far to prove that there 
was in those early days a Delian Amphictyony. But both of these 
interferences, as well as the later one of the Athenians in 426 B.C., 
convict the Delians of a sort of laxness in reverential observance of 
which neither Eleans nor Eleusinians were ever even suspected. The 
same cheerful preoccupation with amusement and with buying and 
selling vitiated Delian management alike in the earliest and the latest 
days. 2 The men of Delos were indeed never accounted sacrosanct in 



1 Hdt. 4, 33 does not mention Prasiae, but Pausanias (1, 31, 2) brings the Hyper- 
borean gifts from Sinope Sib. 'EXXiJi'wi' to Prasiae, and says the Athenians conveyed 
them to Delos. See Lolling, Ath. Mitt. IV, p. 357. Erysichthon, the founder of the 
Delian temple, was buried at Prasiae (Paus. 1, 17, 3 and 31, 2). 

* Similar reasons prevented the Isthmia from seriously vying in popular estimation 
with the Olympia or the Pythia, although the religious observances at Corinth in 
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the service of Delian Apollo as the men of Elis were in that of Olympian 
Zeus. No Delian families appear either to have merited, or to have 
received, the universal consideration accorded in Greece to the Eumol- 
pidae, the Iamidae, the Clytidae, and the Ceryces. 1 Hence, the Delian 



honour of Poseidon and Melicertes appear to have been of older foundation than the 
earth oracle at Olympia, and thus the Isthmia as night mysteries had a prescriptive 
hold upon pre-Dorians, — not to speak of Athenians and Megarians, — when the Olym- 
pia were still parochial gatherings. As soon, however, as specifically athletic com- 
petitions focussed Hellenic religious enthusiasm, the Olympia came into the front rank 
(i) because at Olympia the festival was taken more simply, solemnly, and religiously 
(cf. Pindar's Isthmian Odes, IV and V, the latter of which begins with a prayer for 
an Olympian victory, while the former is replete with sympathetic consolation because 
the Olympian victory prayed for had not been won, and his third Isthmian Ode on a 
victory in the pancratium, the prelude to which celebrates a chariot victory at Nemea) , 
(2) because Arcadia, Elis, and Messenia were an unrivalled training ground for 
athletes, the like of which Corinth never had, (3) because the Olympian management 
recognized only athletic and hippie events, whereas the Corinthians included many 
non-athletic contests, (4) because the Corinthians never lived exclusively for their 
games, as did the men of Elis and at Delphi. Commercial prosperity, and the varied 
interests of extensive trade in the earliest times, prevented the rise at Corinth of 
families like the Clytidae and the Ceryces; cf. Pindar's first and second Isthmian 
Odes, where commerce and questions of money intrude upon the lyric strain. 

1 The Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo conveys the most faithful impression of 
the jolly Delians and their genially mundane festival in the early days. See for later 
times Athenaeus, p. 1 73 a-c, where, with much gossip discreditable to the Delians, 
Delos is proclaimed the Paradise of Parasites because it yields (a) a market wonder- 
fully abounding in fish, and (i) a rabble of miscellaneous men all of them rich, not 
to speak of (f) the Delians themselves who are hangers-on of the god irap&aiToi toC 
Beau, a lampooning phrase borrowed with the whole indictment from Crato Comicus. 
For the contrasting seriousness of character implied in most characterizations of 
the inhabitants of Elis, see Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 23-26; and Strab. pp. 343, 358, and 
especially 355, which runs as follows: (pool Si robs Hurdras ui) peraaxeiv toC Tpoi- 
Kou vo\4fwv lepovs vopxaBirras tov Aiis. The most remarkable tribute is, however, 
that of Polybius (4, 73), so worded as to convey the strongest impression that he 
must have chapter and verse in some trustworthy ancient authority for what he says: 
doKovtn 54 p.01 Kal irdfra ravra Sid. rb ir\rj8os piv rf/s %tbpas T& iraKaibv iirivorjaai. 
Kal vopoBerrjirai, rb St ir\curroi> Sib. rbv inrdpxovrd ,r0TC va P airois lepbv filov, 
Sre \ap6vres Trapb. tuv 'EMtjiwj' <rvyx<bpyaa Sib. rbv dy&va twv ' OXv/nrloiv lepkv 
Kal dTrbpSyroi/ ifKovv t^v 'HXe(a», dweipoi iravrbs 6vres Samv, Kal ir&.aT\% 
ToXe/uicrjs irepurr&aem. For the whole context see the description of the irAXis of 
Elis given below, p. 53, note. As an offset to Crato's gossip against the Delians, it 
is perhaps only fair to note that the Eleans were frequently scored for stupidity and 
for watSepaaTla and undoubtedly were inordinately addicted to both. 
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Amphictyony could have use only for Hellenotamiae, 1 collectors of 
moneys, while at Delphi there was scope for Hieromnemones, and the 
chief servants of the Olympian Amphictyony were in name and in fact 
Hellanodicae, umpires trusted for their fairness. Indeed it seems prob- 
able that such a thing as a Delian Amphictyonic Council, if it ever 
effectively existed at all, can only have done so during the first maritime 
confederacy of Athens (477-404 B.C.). If it existed before or after- 
wards, its being was clearly to no purpose, since the Delian festival 
ended as it began. There was little scope either for mystery or for 
reverence from the moment when the Delians were left to regulate 
their own affairs, lucrative no doubt and businesslike, but hardly requir- 
ing or admitting supervision by an ancient council which should even 
in the day of its decrepitude deserve the epithets XaixirpoTar-q, lepw- 
Twrr], Kparurrr) and the like, bestowed constantly and in all sincerity 
on the Olympic Council and the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia. 

The parallel and the contrast between the Olympic Council and 
Hellanodicae taken in their relations to the Aetolo-Elean city-state 
with its senatorial Synedri on the one hand, and the Amphictyonic 
Council at Delphi with its Hieromnemones taken in their relation to 
the people and senate of Delphi on the other, is a most intricate puzzle. 
The Aetolo-Elean state, being the paramount power, had to be respon- 
sible for the Olympia just as the Amphictyons at Delphi, being vastly 
more powerful than the ttoAxs of Delphi, shouldered the financial 
management of the Pythia. This they did by some standing com- 
mittee, perhaps the Hieromnemones, whereas the Eleans appointed 
their own board of Nomophylaces who instructed the Hellanodicae, — 
a representative board whose numbers varied with the variations in 
extent of the whole Elean domain, and whose connexion with the 
Olympic Council is demonstrable. The Hellanodicae did not act as 
representatives of that "oligarchy within an oligarchy," the Elean 
Synedri. On the other hand, the Pisatan or pre-Dorian (Pylian) strain 
of the Iamidae and the Clytidae being unquestionable, as is also their 
prominence in priestly functions at Olympia, we must conclude that the 
Eleans, if they did not, like the Delphian Amphictyons, stand aloof 
from such functions, certainly did not monopolize them. The Delphians 



1 These are chiefly known to us as a purely Athenian magistracy gathering in dues 
from the Delian confederate allies. 
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and the Pisatans thus had similar functions in this regard. Finally the 
Amphictyonic Council at Delphi represented a league, whereas its 
Olympian parallel, the iroXm of Elis, was one homogeneous community 
of late-comers at the shrine. On the other hand, the one homogeneous 
community of Delphians has for its Olympian parallel the Olympic 
Council and ultimately the pre-Dorian (Pisatan) neighbourhood-league, 
into which Elis had been interpolated as an interloper. 

A neighbourhood-league presumably somewhat like that of the nine 
Pisatan cities near Olympia undoubtedly existed at Eleusis in the early 
days, before Erechtheus prevailed and the district of Eleusis was merged 
in the Athenian WXis. 1 And so the antecedents of the Hiera Gerousia 
derive, like those of the Olympic Council, 2 from a neighbourhood-league 
not dissimilar to the great Pylaean Amphictyony at Delphi. 

Turning now to the extant inscriptions where the Olympic Council is 
named, we find that no one of these is certainly 8 earlier than 14 a.d., 



1 See von Wilamowitz-MSllendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, II, pp. 38 ff., where 
the region between Mt. Aegaleus and Megara, including Salamis and inland Phyle, is 
indicated as having been politically and otherwise centred at Eleusis. 

8 The legendary connexion of Acrisius with the effective evolution of the Delphian 
Amphictyony, the intervention of a pre-Ddrian from the Peloponnesus who induced 
the Amphictyons of Anthela to identify their league with the Apolline sanctuary, 
prescribing rules and regulations to that end, is significant. The highly organized 
constitution of the Pylaean Amphictyony, which enabled it to direct the finances of 
the Delphian sanctuary as early as the sixth century B.C., is eloquent of an older 
experience than the political evolution of northern Greece could then supply. Just 
this experience had been accumulated before and since the palmy days of Mycenae in 
the Peloponnesus, whence Acrisius came. But if the untutored tribes of Thessaly 
could be induced by a Peloponnesian (to be described in very modern terms as a 
' resident ' or ' adviser ') to constitute themselves into a holy alliance under Delphian 
Apollo, certainly the nomadic Pylians of the western Peloponnesus are not unlikely to 
have done the like for Hera and Olympian Zeus, or more strictly speaking for 
Demeter Chthonia and Hades-Poseidon. The most striking evidence for the inter- 
vention of Acrisius is from two sources, Strabo and a scholiast. Strabo (p. 420) 
after a description of Delphi, and of the need there of the ' A/u/>ucTvonKbi> ffivrqim, 
proceeds to a history of the latter: t4 TrdXcu nip otv dymeirai, 'AicpUrios tuv /ivr/iio- 
vevopjwav wp&ros Siardfai SoxeT ra irepl rods 'AfupucTtiovas Kal iriXeis &<poplaax ras 
nerexofo™ T0 '' <">ve5plav Kal i\i%<fov ixiffrg Sovvai . . . diro5e?£ai 6t Kal ras 'A/upi- 
KTVoviKas SUas Saat ir6Wt irpis iri\«s e'urlv. The full-fledged legend is given by the 
scholiast on Eur. Or. 1094, for the full text of which see above, p. 25, n. I. 

3 01. Text V, No. 427, may date from 20 B.C. 
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the earliest possible date for the inscription 1 on the pedestal where 
stood the statues at Olympia of Germanicus Caesar and Drusus Caesar, 
dedicated by ^ ttoAxs i\ t£v 'HAaW «<u ^ 'OAu/aTrwo/ jSouAi/. This 
same formula occurs in eight other dedicatory inscriptions of the first 
century a.d. 2 Seven of that century remain, there being seventeen in 
all; of these, two 8 are decreed by the 'EAAavoouccu k<u 17 'OXv/A7ri/c^ 
/fouA.17 with no mention of the iroAis of Elis ; four 4 are decreed by the 
iroAis of Elis without the Hellanodicae or the Olympic Council ; while 
one, No. 439, differs from all the others in that, so far as public authori- 
ties go, it is merely permissive. It was inscribed under the statue of 
the Spondephorus Claudius Lucenus Saiclarus, dedicated by Chrysarete, 
his widow, t^c/uo-juart ri}s 'Oau/mtikiJs j8ouA>}s kcu toS Brjixov kou tSv 
oWSp<ov by vote of the Olympic Council and of the people and senate 
of Elis. Chrysarete was anxiously and pathetically specific for fear, no 
doubt, lest the memory she delighted to honour might suffer. There- 
fore, her inscription is, as it were, a gloss upon the other and briefer 
ones. From hers we learn that the two inscriptions where no mention 
of the Elean ttoais occurs along with that of the Olympic Council and 
the Hellanodicae do not insert these last as representing Elis. This 
leaves the Olympian Hellanodicae, like the Hieromnemones and Pyla- 
gori at Delphi, as in some sort the executive arm of an Amphictyonic 
Council, — just the case of the Delian Hellanotamiae up to the time 
when the confederate moneys were transferred to Athens. Of the fif- 
teen second century inscriptions, eight are permissive, like Chrysarete's. 8 
Nos. 460 f. record simply authorization by the Olympic Council, Elis 
being ignored. No. 453 records authorization by the 'Ha«W fiovkiq 
— a blunder for the Olympic Council. 6 For this blunder two of the 



1 lb., No. 372. s lb., Nos. 427, 429, 431-434, 437, and 446. 

3 lb., Nos. 406 f. 

4 lb., Nos. 408 f., 435, and 438. The earliest dedications o. statues, in the first 
century B.C. and before, have as a rule no mention of public authority. Where there 
is such it is the tt6\is of the Eleans without the Olympic Council or any other 
authority. 

5 Even in the first century a.d. it was not absolutely necessary to record the 
authorization permitting the erection of a statue, see 01. Text V, No. 450. 

6 The Senate of Elis, a very peculiar oligarchical body (cf. Aristotle's Politics 5, 
6, 11), is always designated in inscriptions by the word avvtSpiav (see in Jahrb. d. k. 
d. Arch. Inst. IX, 1894, Dr. Wernicke's "Olympische Beitrage," III, p. 131, n. 5). 
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four remaining make amends ; neither mentions Elis, but both couple a 
reverential epithet with the record of authorization by the Olympic 
Council; 1 the remaining two repeat the blunder of No. 453, but couple 
the epithets Itpwrar^ and KparCa-Ttf 9 with the mention of that figment 
of the untutored mind, the 'H\etW /JouAij. The remaining seven second 
century decrees shew the Olympic Council only in three cases,* that 
Council and the tto\is of Elis in three cases ; 5 in one case, No. 463, 
we find the Olympic Council and the SiJ/uos of Elis. Carelessness, 
more especially in the unofficial records of official authorizations for 
dedications privately made; like Chrysarete's, was not unknown, as we 
have seen, in the second century ; in the third this vagueness of mind 
appears at every turn. As a rule, official authorization is indicated by 
* B (i[>ri4>£<TiJMTi fioi)\rjs), two letters seen sprawling in the blank space 
at the end of the inscription. 6 

Thus by the third century a.d., the authorization of honorific statues 
by the Olympic Council with the Hellanodicae on the one hand, and on 
the other by the people and senatorial Synedri of Elis, — so punctiliously, 
nay almost ostentatiously recited in the first century by Chrysarete, — had 
become a mere formula of two letters, the addition of which depended 
largely upon the mood or whim of the casual stone-cutter. No archa- 
istic revival henceforth could resuscitate the consequence of the once 
sacrosanct Council of the Iamidae and Clytidae. Not officially promi- 
nent in inscriptions and records of earlier date than the Christian era, 
this Council performed, nevertheless, in the fourth century B.C. and 
earlier, functions of no small importance for the administration of the 



1 No. 449: ovvem\l/T)<t>uTaii£vris koX ttjs \ayi«rpoT(iT7;s 'OXujuiruc^s fiov\ijs. The 
epithet in No. 471 is lepardnp. 

* No. 459. 3 No. 458. 

4 Nos. 454 f. and 457. 

6 Nos. 456 and 466 f., which are in this respect identical with Nos. 427, 429, 431- 
434. 437. and 446. 

6 See Ol. Text V, Nos. 473 f., 477 t, 484, and 486 f. No. 355 has "B" 
appended quite inappropriately, it being an official decree of the Olympic Council, 
which is accordingly named in the regular way in the body of the document itself. 
No. 378 is a new instance of the purely mechanical addition of " "fr B" without 
rhyme or reason. All cases of the use of this too mechanical abbreviation date from 
the third century. The inference is that the stone-cutter put in " * B" if it 
happened to occur to him, without supervision and without troubling his head to find 
out whether there had been an authorizing vote of the Olympic Council or not. 
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Olympian sanctuary. In 396 B.C. (01. 96) Eupolemus of Elis won the 
stadium race by the award of the three Hellanodicae in charge of that 
event. Leon, the Ambraciote, against whom they made the award, 
appealed to the Olympic Council 1 against both of the adverse umpires, 



1 Paus. 6, 3, 7 speaks simply of the /SouXi), but can only mean the 'OXujuttikjj 
/toiAi). His words, not technically descriptive of an appeal, are quoted from the 
pedestal of Eupolemus' statue as the victor: ws xwiiAtuiv icoToSi/tiio-oiTO & A4av iirl 
T^s ' OXv/MruriJf /3ou\ijs ix&Tepov rS>v 'EXXayoSficwi', o1 vucav rbv 'EAirb'teiiov ifvuaav. 
The discovery at Olympia of the actual inscription dedicating the statue proves 
(a) that the award was not reversed, (*) that the third Hellanodicas, whose vote 
was vainly given for Leon, might have been the irpdcSpas of the Olympic Council in 
the session where his two colleagues were fined. So in the trial of Agis, king of 
Sparta, Leonidas, his aggrieved coadjutor, must have been the lrpixSpos of the 
Gerontes when Agis was condemned to death (so much may also be read between 
the lines of Plut. Agis 19). The term appeal is as appropriate in the present case, 
where the Olympic Council was called on to pass on a decision of the Hellanodicae, 
its executive arm, as it is in translating the Athenian law-term £0«r«. See Pollux, 
8, 62, where £0e<r« is defined as the procedure whenever a litigant changes the venue 
of his case from this or that magistrate to a judge, Srav tis dird SuuTtfrwv rj ipx^"~ 
ruv Art SiKaarijv £<pxj, or it may be from the council to the people, or from the 
people to a court. In the case of Eupolemus, the award of victory by the Hellano- 
dicae was, in so far as it affected the loser Leon, summary action restraining him from 
receiving the prize, and may be compared to that summary intervention of the 
irpfeSpos indicated by Demosthenes In Meid. 1 79 by brifioKty imfj&XKeiv, the lawful 
recourse, in place of unlawful assult and battery, open to Meidias. Sentences, awards 
of fines of this summary character, known as &n/3oXa(, could under Attic procedure 
always be met by the party sentenced with the requirement that the matter be reviewed 
and passed upon by a court with a possibility of reversal. In the case of Eupolemus, 
the victory proclaimed could not be annulled, but the review resulted in a disavowal 
and a fine of the unjust umpires. The magistrate whose &rt/3oXij was demurred to 
in Athens, was always the one who laid it before the court of appeal. In the clas- 
sical instance (C. I. A. 2, 573b) we have a recorded decree dictating the procedure 
when summary &ri/3oXij is demurred to: bjiriipliidai Hapcuevcriv, idv rk ti roirwv 
irapb. ravra iroij, Art/SoXip Artj3oX6n-o t4i> Sinmpxov ela&yeiv els t6 SiKaar^prnv. 

The magistrate (Sij/uapx°0 against whose An^oX-i} demur is made is charged with 
the presidency of the court appealed to (Aristot. Pol. 4, 16, 1, p. 1300, b, 22). This 
analogy confirms the otherwise probable view that the Hellanodicae gave their sum- 
mary awards as the executive of the Olympic Council, and that the approval of that 
Council was implicit in all their acts. This squares completely, so far as the provision 
of an appeal from the Hellanodicae to the Council goes, with the Attic %(parts (Meier 
and Schomann, Der attische Process, p. 988) as only implying " Die Erklarung dass 
man sich bei dem Ausspruch des Magistrates nicht beruhige und das Urtheil eines 
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and they were fined. This episode, taken in connexion with the two 
honorific inscriptions decreed by the Hellanodicae and the Olympic 
Council, evidently as one body, indicates that the former were the 
executive arm, so to speak, of the latter. Hence the manner in which 
the Hellanodicae were chosen may give some indication of the consti- 
tution of the whole Olympic Council. Pausanias' account of the matter 
(5, 9, 4 ad fin.) throws a good deal of light upon dark places, but only 
when subjected to a somewhat drastic and painstaking criticism. He 
says : ' There has been a good deal of variation from the original con- 
stitution of the presidency of the games (to. Si im rots aymvoderova-iv 
ov Kara to. avra. a KadtdT-qKora rjv i£ <ipx>}s Ka ' *"£' W"" 1 ' 'S atVrovs 
vo/u£ot><nv) . Iphitus instituted the contest single-handed (avros /udvos) 
and the same is true of the whole line of Oxylus.' Here Iphitus and 
his successors, who like him were of the yeVos of Oxylus, represent 
those late-comers, the Aetolo-Eleans, and the words avrds judvos make 
it only too evident that here, as often, Pausanias is reproducing the 
apx a ' M ypap-iMiTa of the Aetolo-Eleans, without heeding the conflicting 
tradition of the Iamidae. These in fact flatly contradict the au-ros 
/novo? of the dpx a ' a ypd.MM.Ta, 1 and in so doing doubtless come inde- 
finitely near to representing actual historical fact. They are preserved 
in two obscure places : (a) in the surviving remnants from the first 
book of the 'OAviwriaSes of Phlegon of Tralles, 2 and (&) in a scholium 
on the fifth book of Plato's Republic? Both of these accounts mani- 



Gerichtshofes verlange." But this and every other analogy from Attic procedure 
applies to Elean facts only so far as it may seem likely that the Eleans from time to 
time thought out their cases, and dotted the i's and crossed the ^'s of their procedure. 

1 Pausanias says that he consulted the 'HXeW dpxatd ypdppara about Iphitus (5, 
4, 6: T&. Si "RXelwv ypdppara dpxata. is iraripa opiimpov dvijye top "Ioktov). 
Here he also consulted a conflicting genealogy given in an inscription at Olympia. 
This was at variance with the ipxata ypdppara, and Pausanias also gives still a third 
genealogy, saying of it very significantly that it is the one believed in by the Greeks 
generally. From this we are forced to conclude that the Eleans' dpxaia ypdppara 
were like their arguments to prove that the true Homeric Pylus was on the Peneus, 
so much ridiculed by Strabo, see above, p. 19, n. 3. Plainly there was a school of 
Elean enthusiasts who in these dpxata ypdp.pa.Ta urged upon the deaf ears of Greece 
at large an unhistorical glorification of the past greatness of their native parish. 

s Cf. C. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., p. 602. 

3 On the words (in 465 d) : pfyrowri rod paKaplarov (Slav ov ol ' OXvpirioviKai fw<rt 
paKapu&Tepov. 
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festly derive from the same source, which the scholiast reports as 
follows : ' After the time of Pisus, Pelops, and Heracles, who first 
established the games, they lapsed through neglect for twenty-eight 
Olympiads. Then Iphitus and Lycurgus, who were Heraclidae, and 
Cleosthenes, son of Cleonicus, came upon the scene and exhorted the 
Peloponnesians to concord. Meanwhile they despatched inquiring mes- 
sengers to Delphi. Apollo's oracle was for renewal of the games, the 
meed of victory to be a gift of oleaster. As for these worthies (01 8e) , 
they entrusted the Eleans with the management, and the Eleans turned 
it over to the Pisa tans. 1 The games take place every four years (81a 
irevTe iruiv pixrov T€<r<rdpmv awTtXov/j.evmv) . As for Elis and Pisa they 
are cities of the Peloponnesus 300 stadia apart.' 

In his life of Lycurgus, Plutarch says that that lawgiver's name was 
inscribed on the quoit of Iphitus, and Pausanias read it there in archai- 
cally disposed characters, along with the terms in which the Olympic 
truce had been proclaimed ever since the day of Iphitus, Cleosthenes, 
and Lycurgus. Plutarch, at all events, cites Aristotle as averring on 
the strength of this inscription 2 that Lycurgus was contemporary with 
Iphitus, 8 and that these two joined in instituting the Olympian truce. 
All this completely discredits just that particular in Pausanias' Aetolo- 
Elean version which the Eleans were likely to invent, — that Iphitus 
acted single-handed. That particular being discredited by the establish- 
ment on independent evidence of a fact asserted in the rival Pisatan or 
Iamid version, — that Lycurgus joined Iphitus in instituting the iKexupia 



1 oi Si (Iphitus, Lycurgus, and Cleosthenes) rots 'HXelois iwirpiirovo-i. SiaSeivai 
rbv Aywva • ovroi di rofc TLurdrous. 

2 Paus. 5> 2 °> * : ° Si rov 'Itpfrov SiffKos rijv iKexapiav, tjv iirl rots ' OXvp-wlots 
iirayyiWov<riv 'HXewx, ravrrjv ovk is tv$b <?x« WpwM'i d\\4 k6k\ov crxw«t 
■jrepUurtv iirl t$ SloKip tA yp&ww.Ta. Plut. Lycurgus I, I: oi flip ... (5c i<rrl 
Kal ' AptffToriXris 6 <pi\6<r<xfx>s, refc/n^wx irpou(pipov<Ti rbv 'OXupirlavi SUtkov iv $ tow- 
vofut rov Avtcotipyov 5ta<rt6ferat Karayeypap-fiivov. The word Stcuribfcrai may perhaps 
imply that it was barely legible in Plutarch's day; if this be so, the name of Cleos- 
thenes may easily have been obliterated by the time when Pausanias viewed the quoit 
in the Heraeum. 

3 Pausanias (5, 4, 4) mentions Lycurgus as contemporary with Iphitus, but implies 
that the Spartan lawgiver had nothing to do with organizing the Olympia, thus once 
more insisting on the fiction of the Elean dpxcua yp&pymra that Iphitus originated 
the Olympia single-handed. See above, pp. 7, 9, 12, 14 note, and 15. 
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— we are justified in accepting the rival version of the Pisatan Iamids 
as to the part taken by Cleosthenes. At the same time, it is but fair to 
reject in the Pisatan version a detail which is obviously likely to have 
been of Aetolo-Elean inspiration, — the lame conclusion that the Eleans, 
entrusted with the presidency, handed it over to the Pisatans. Judicious 
sifting of authorities, therefore, establishes a working hypothesis as to 
the organization of the Council after the Dorian invasion. A pre- Dorian 
countryside habit of gathering at Olympia took definite shape. The 
organizers were Iphitus for the Aetolo-Eleans and Cleosthenes for the 
older order of the immemorial meeting of Pisatans. That Lycurgus 
also joined them is natural, since, if the games were to appeal to the 
Peloponnesus at large, some representative of the newly established 
Dorians was indispensable. It appears then that the Olympic games, 
as soon as the proclamation of a binding truce was provided for, were 
ruled, not by Iphitus or any one Aetolo-Elean, but by one Elean and 
one Pisatan. This conclusion is confirmed by four definite witnesses. 
The first two are Hellanicus and Aristodemus, quoted by the scholiast 
on Pindar, Ol. 3, 12, as saying that the number of the Hellanodicae 
was two at first and ten at the last. 1 The third witness is the unknown 



1 irepl Si toO tu>v 'EWavoSlKwv apldf/.ov 'EWApik&s 4>i)<ri koX ' kpurrbSr)pxK, Stl tA 
fiiv irpwrov jS' rb Si reXevTatov t', tomvtm yhp al twv 'HXrfwv (pvXtu, koX axj) 
eKdffTTjs els ty 'EWavoSlicris. The (pv\cu of the Eleans were never, so far as the 
records and legends concerning them may justify a universal negative, two in number. 
Hence the two Hellanodicae of earliest times can have nothing to do with the 0OXai 
of Elis (in the strict and narrow sense of Hollow Elis). Indeed, Harpocration (s. v. 
'EWavoSUtu) quotes Aristodemus (miscalling him 6 'HXaos) in such terms as to shew 
that only the latter-day ten Hellanodicae had to do with the Elean <pi\at. His 
words are: ' Apurr6SrjiM>s 8' 6 'HXefAs <pr)<ri to<>s reXevralovs TiBivras t6v d/ydva. 
'EWavoSlxas elvtu i! &4> tK&arr)s 0i)Xijs tm. Aristodemus of Nysa in Asia Minor, 
not far from Tralles, was Strabo's master and the son of Menecrates, a pupil of 
Aristarchus (Strab., p. 650), and wrote a work in three or more books on Pindar; 
cf. Athenaeus, p. 495 f. : ' ApurrASij/MS 8' iv TpWif repl TlivSdpov. Against this 
statement of Aristodemus and Hellanicus stands Aristotle, quoted by Harpocration as 
saying in his 'HXetov iroXweia : ri p.iv TrpQrov Hva KaTaaTTjeai to&s 'HXrious 'EXXapo- 
SIkt/p, xpirov Si SieXSivros /?, tA Si TeXcuTatbv ff. Here Aristotle was presumably 
reproducing the ipxata ypip-para of the Eleans, whereas Hellanicus and Aristodemus 
represent the contrary mind of Pisatan tradition followed by Greeks outside of Elis. 
See the preceding note. 
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source of the definition of Hellanodicae in the Etymologicum Magnum, 
running as follows : ' Elean magistrates in charge of all that concerned 
the Olympic contest, so named because in the presence of the Greeks 
(wapa rots "E\Xr)<n) they dealt justice («8uca£ov) to the athletes and 
the other contestants. They took their seats during the festival («v t<j> 
dyfivt) arrayed in purple robes (irop<pvpi8a xepi/Je/JXry/xei'oi) . Anciently 
they numbered two, then nine, and lastly eight.' 1 The fourth confirm- 
ing witness lurks behind an utterance of Tzetzes (Chil. 12, 368) : fyo-av 
"EAXavoSiVai ex t£>v 'A/*<£octvov<i)V, 01 AitcoAoi 8k paXurTa Kal crvv 
outois 'HAeiot, 'the Hellanodicae were taken from the Amphictyons, 
who were more particularly Aetolians, and Eleans with them.' Here 
Aetolians can only ,mean Aetolo-Eleans, while Eleans must indicate the 
Pisato-Arcadians of the pre-Dorian neighbourhood-league of nine at 
Olympia. Apart from the manifestly confused evidence of Strabo, 
which first suggested to the present writer the notion of an Olympian 
Amphictyony in pre-Dorian times, this is the ancient authority that 
countenances by direct implication the theory of this paper. Our 
unknown informant has in mind just the joint action of Iphitus and 
Cleosthenes spoken of by Phlegon of Tralles. Iphitus was entitled to 
the royal purple. But it is incredible, on Pausanias' theory that 
Iphitus and successive Oxylids managed the games single-handed until 
the 50th Olympiad, and that then the management was put in charge 
of two Agonothetae (Hellanodicae) — on that shewing, it is incredible 
that both of these later dignitaries should have donned the royal insignia. 
All parallel cases of the survival of kingship are in flat opposition to 
such a possibility in Greece. If, on the other hand, the Iamid tradi- 
tion holds, then there were two Hellanodicae from the beginning, one 
for the Pisatan league, and one for the Aetolo-Eleans, and both of 



1 The copyists have subjected these numbers to confusion by permutation, for the 
MSS. read : Kal tyrap ovtoi tA fj£v irdXai ivyia • eira 5i5o koI t6 reXevralov if. But 
the points of especial moment are (a) that even if the permutation of the scribe is 
left uncorrected, there is no question of a single Hellanodicas (in the earliest times or 
at any time) , as Aristotle and the Elean apxata •yp&wj.aTa require, and (J>) that the 
appearance of the Hellanodicae in public, arrayed both of them in the royal purple, 
means that they were originally kings or chieftains respectively of the Pisatans and 
the Eleans. 
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kingly status. 1 Both then would wear the purple, just as did both kings 
at Sparta. 

Indeed, if we now at last return to Pausanias with this correction, our 
account of the matter can really be read between his lines. Having, 
in the first part of his sentence, duly launched the Elean official conten- 
tion that Iphitus founded the Olympia single-handed, he is confronted 
with the fact, — undeniable apparently even in his day, — that clear 
evidence existed shewing that there were two Hellanodicae at the time 
of the 50th Olympiad. Accordingly he ends his sentence by saying 
that after that date the Olympia were managed by two individuals taken 
by lot from all the Eleans. This is absurd, since it presupposes the 
existence of a democracy at Elis in days when nothing is so sure as 
the rule of a very close oligarchy. 2 The puzzle is solved 8 by cutting the 



1 Pausanias (5, 1, n) speaks of Amarynceus as a stranger (Thessalian) admitted 
by Augeas to a share of rule (ipxijs) > and adds that Actor and his sons, who were of 
indigenous stock (yivo? iirix<ipu>v) , also had a share of kingship (£a<nXefas re pjerrjv 
oQlinv). His further account (5, 3, 3 f.) with its reference to //. 2, 615-624 is con- 
fused. See also Nestor's allusion (//. 11, 698-701) to games, — involving Pylians 
and Epeans, — held in Elis by Augeas, and again his reminiscences (//. 23, 630-642) 
of funeral games held by the Epeans for Amarynceus, in which figured Epeans, 
genuine Pylians (airuv TlvMuv) and Aetolians. 

2 See Arist. Pol. 5, 6, 11. To illustrate the instability of an oligarchy where an 
especially privileged few form iv tt; dXiyapxla iripav 6\iyapxiav, Aristotle says: 
Sircp tv 'HX/& avvi^rt irori, ttjs ToXtreias y&p St Sklywv ovarii tusv ytpbvrwv 6\lyot 
iri.li.irav iyivovro 5iot t& aidlovs ehtu (vr/v^Kovra tvras, ri/v 8' atp&nv dvva<TTevTtKi]v 
thai nal opjolav t% tS>v iv AaxeSalfnovi yepdvriov. The real triumph of democracy at 
Elis, — not a long-lived one, — did not come until the end of the 89th Olympiad 
(420 B.C.), when, with the Argives and the Mantineans, the Eleans joined the 
Athenians against Sparta (Paus. 5, 12, 8). In 401-400 B.C., Thrasydaeus, leader of 
the Elean demos, expelled Xenias and the aristocrats (Paus. 3, 8, 4, and Xen. Hell. 
3, 2, 21 end). At some time before 01. 104 the aristocrats had regained full control 
(Xen. Hell. 7, 4, 14 end). No move towards democratic institutions can have been 
made until after the Persian wars, for until then Elis was not an organized «-6Xis. 

3 For attempts at solution see Hitzig-Blumner, Pausanias 2, p. 316, note on 
avSpdai Svo ^| dirdvTwv XaxoOnv 'HXeiW. After saying that the literal fact as stated 
by Pausanias is "undenkbar," because it presupposes democratic institutions in an 
oligarchic constitution, the editors conclude: " alle Eleier sind also in Wahrheit nur 
alle eleischen Oligarchen." The same ingenuity with much the same result is shewn 
by M. G. Glotz (Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. Hellanodikai) , whose translation of 
Pausanias' words just cited above reads " pris indistinctement dans les grandes families 
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Gordian knot. There was no change in the number of the Hellano- 
dicae at the 50th Olympiad. Change there was in 580 B.C., but hardly 
that change. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner writes me that "From an 
athletic point of view, the period from 01. 50 to 01. 75 was the most 
glorious in the history of the festival." The 50th Olympiad may well 
stand for the time when lately colonized Hellenic dominions beyond 
the sea began to send ever increasing throngs to any and every Pelopon- 
nesian festival. About that time, 582 B.C., the Isthmia at Corinth were 
reorganized, the Nemea were founded at Cleonae in 576 B.C., and athle- 
tic events were first introduced into the Panathenaea (566 B.C.). Just 
then the Olympia outgrew the countryside regulations that had answered 
hitherto. For thirty years, since the Geloans had been frequenting their 
house on the terrace, built ca. 610 B.C., people from over the sea had 
frequented the games in numbers constantly increasing, so that, ten 
years before the date in question, ca. 590 B.C., the Megarians and the 
Metapontines built themselves headquarters alongside of the Geloans' 
treasury. To cope with the multiplicity of business thus involved, were 
required not more Hellanodicae to give orders, but definite subalterns 
to see that orders given were obeyed. Such subalterns were doubtless 
the new managers mistaken by Pausanias for Hellanodicae. Some 
successful business reorganization certainly took place ca. 5 80 B.C., for 
the resort from outside the Peloponnesus so increased during the next 
twenty years, that two significant things happened in 550 B.C. : (1) the 
first fiovXevrypiov, — the north wing of the completed structure, — was 
built, obviously for meetings of the Council and also to facilitate the 
despatch of business by the Hellanodicae and their officers, and (2) to 
the three communal houses or treasuries earliest built were added three 
new ones as headquarters for the Cyrenaeans, the Sybarites, and the 



d'Elis." His explanation is that Pausanias, having just spoken of the sole manage- 
ment by one member of one great Elean yivos, the Oxylidae, then speaks of the 
institution of two managers taken from all the great houses indifferently. M. Glotz, 
however, shews great insight by adding that the institution of two managers for the 
games must date back to the time when Elis and Pisatis each had a manager or 
president. Such indeed is the opinion of Gilbert and others. But their opinion on 
this point does not fit in with the remaining facts, as known, without some such 
reconsideration and readjustment of the whole history of the Hellanodicae as is 
attempted in the present paper. 
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Byzantines respectively. Pausanias' notion that the new officers first 
chosen in 580 b.c. were Hellanodicae is indeed put out of court by 
Strabo's very categorical, though by no means historical, statement that 
the Eleans had the presidency of the games and of the temple cere- 
monial (irpo<TTa<Tuiv ei\ov tov re. Icpov /cat tov dyfivos HAetoi) from 
the first. to the 26th Olympiad, whereas after that the Pisatans resumed 
what was theirs by right and managed the games themselves, because 
they realized that they were in high repute (ol ELo-aTai t^v olxeiav 
airoXufiovTts avrol o-wertkow, tov dySra opwvres evSoKipovvra) . This 
explanation Strabo gives (p. 355) after judiciously rejecting various 
legends, 1 and significantly omitting all mention of Iphitus. 2 Here then 
we have manifestly Strabo's condemnation of Pausanias' Elean dp\aXa 
ypififiara. Pausanias himself is so far conscious of the important part 
played by the Pisatans from the first that he represents them as having, 
out of a reprehensible desire to gain control, summoned Phidon of 
Argos, with whom they celebrated the 8th Olympiad. Again he says 
that the Pisatans, under their king Pantaleon, gathered an army and cele- 
brated the 34th Olympiad instead of the Eleans (avrl tG>v *HX«W).* 

Thus the notion, invented by the Eleans, that they were in sole charge 
from the first to the 50th Olympiad is incompatible alike with Strabo's 
account of the 27 th and with Pausanias' references to the 8th and 
34th Olympiads. During all these years, up to the 50th Olympiad 
(580 b.c), there was a loosely organized condominium at the Olympia 
of the Aetolo-Eleans and the Pisato-Arcadians, each being represented 



1 t& y&p rotavra ?roA\ax&s X^yerai Kcd 06 vAvv TrurTtferai. 

8 His only mention of Iphitus is in a long citation from Ephorus, on p. 358: 
*l<j>n-l>v re Ocivtu rhv 'OXyjmrucdx iywva. 

3 6, 22, 2. Pausanias then proceeds to speak of Ol. 104, which with 01. 8 and 
Ol. 34 was suppressed, he says, by the Eleans, i. e. they were all discounted as 
Anolympiads. There is reason to believe that the only genuinely historical Anolym- 
piad was the 104th, the two others being reflections or projections of it into a past 
where, as a matter of fact, the Eleans played no such conspicuous role as they were 
fond of maintaining they did. Their self-satisfactory view of history enabled them to 
give a highly coloured version of certain episodes, corresponding to Strabo's account 
of the 27th Olympiad. This last cannot be squared with early Elean supremacy. 
The real explanation of all these cross-currents of conflicting narrative is probably 
found in the joint presidency or condominium of Pisatis and Elis at Olympia from the 
1st to the 75th Olympiad. 
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by one of the two Hellanodicae, a /3ao-tAofe in the royal purple. 1 It 
seems not improbable that the representative of the Aetolo-Eleans, 
having behind him a more energetic and compact community, might 
naturally gain the lead. His colleague would certainly be at some 
disadvantage as representing a loose combination of tribe-centres. In 
any case the Aetolo-Eleans at Olympia would be sure to respect chiefly, 
if not solely, the authority of their (ia<n\evs or Hellanodicas, while 
Pisatans would yield a similar deference to the Pisatan magnate. This 
being premised, it becomes easy to make some sort of sense out of the 
word 'EAAwoSiKas in the early Olympian inscription, 2 which has been 
so much discussed. Its opening words ppdrpa rots faXcuus indicate 
that it concerns the Aetolo-Eleans only, who have recourse to the award 
of their individual 'EAAavoSt/cas : ' Patrias and his family and his goods 
are to be free (Oapprjv) of the state. Should any threaten him with a 
curse, let him (sc. who thus threatens) be banished because Patrias is 
an Elean. And should the /Jao-iA.acs and their chief magistrate os 
/xeyiorov re\os *x°' not award justice, let each so failing to award 
forfeit ten minas for sacrifices to Olympian Zeus, the Hellanodicas to 
decree the fine while the Damiourgia (£ Ba^uovpyia) is to decree the 
other just penalties.' Such is the tentative interpretation of this 
earliest inscription, 8 the only one where one 'EAAavoStxas is mentioned. 
Kirchhoff, who is alone 4 in thinking that this inscription implies the 



1 The two Hellanodicae would thus act as judges in all events, — an awkward 
arrangement in case of disagreement no doubt, but quite practicable, so long as the 
spirit of professionalism was absent. Time was when two umpires, one for each side, 
were quite sufficient for foot-ball games. 

2 01. Text V, No. 2; Roberts, No. 292, pp. 287 and 289. 

3 I have adopted Purgold-Dittenberger's interpretation so far as I could gather it 
from their commentary. For one of several other views, see Roberts, p. 364. 

4 Comparetti, on the strength of Pindar's drpeK^s 'EXkavoSUas {01. 3, 12) — used 
be it noted after 472 B.C. when certainly the Hellanodicae were a board of nine, — 
thinks the singular is used for the plural or dual. Meister believes there was a delimi- 
tation of powers between the two Hellanodicae, an arrangement so familiar that he 
who ran would know of it without further indication in the inscription. Dr. Purgold 
tentatively suggests a rotation in duty established between the two Hellanodicae, 
whereby 'EXXawSkas would mean the Hellanodicas in charge. This last interpreta- 
tion is least open to objection; but in an Elean decree like the one in hand, the 
Hellanodicas figures among several specifically Elean magistrates, — (a) ol'/ScwiXoes, 
(£) xal os niyurrov tAoj ?x ol > an d (<0 & Sainovpyla, — simply as one exercising 
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existence of only one Hellanodicas, and who therefore dates it before 
Ol. 50, has not realized how utterly parochial, on his own shewing as 
on every other interpretation suggested, is this unique decree. It 
concerns local citizenship at Elis, and the Hellanodicas only comes in 
because one part of the penalties provided involves sacrifices at Olympia. 
The remaining penalties are specifically entrusted to the Elean Dami- 
ourgia. Purgold-Dittenberger, although rejecting Kirchhoff's reason for 
it, nevertheless accept his date, and therefore this early decree, though 
it throws no light on the number of the Hellanodicae, may safely be 
accepted as proving that the Eleans had at Olympia, to enforce their 
local ordinances, a representative whom they called 6 'EAAavoSi/cas. 

Harking back once more to Pausanias' text in 5, 9, 4, we find him 
proceeding to speak of the supersession of the two managers of the 
Olympia by the institution of nine 'EXWoouwu. His words may be 
thus translated: 'On the 50th Olympiad the celebration was handed 
over to two men chosen by lot from all the Eleans and for a very 
long while (Im. irXetirrov) after that the number of the aytavoderai 
continued to be two; but on the 25th Olympiad the Eleans put in 
nine Hellanodicae.' 1 What does the 25th Olympiad here mean? 
Surely the context answers. The decisive context is found in the first 
five words in the last clause immediately preceding and the first five 
words in the sentence immediately succeeding. The clause preceding 
begins : ko.1 lm ttXhuttov airo entCvov, ' and for a long time afterward,' 
— after the 50th Olympiad, — 'the number of the aymvoOhai was 
maintained at two.' Immediately upon this he says : tri/jarry Se 
'OXv/ATria&i. Kal dKoo-rrj, 'but on the 25th Olympiad they put in nine 
Hellanodicae.' Then the sentence after begins : Sevrepa Sk ojto rav- 
ty)s 'OXv/iiriaSt, ' then in the second Olympiad after this one a tenth 
Hellanodicas was added.' The Olympiad from which these last two 
are counted is undeniably the one indicated as the 25 th in the first 
clause of the sentence preceding, and the words awo tovtjjs are required 



jurisdiction at Olympia. The Elean Hellanodicas would inevitably be the one Elean 
magistrate in charge. If, as the whole present argument maintains, his colleague was 
a Pisatan, none but the Elean Hellanodicas can possibly be meant. 

1 vevrriiaxrTy Sk '0\v/iJriiSi dvSpduri Si5o &■ dv&vruiv Xaxown" 'HXeW tirerpdxij 
voiijaat. T * 'OMinria, Kal <bri 7r\«<rj-oi' &t& iKelvov SUneive ruiv fcyuivoSerGiv i ipiff/riis 
run Stio, irdfiTTy dk 'OXv/iiriASi. Kal efcoorfl ivvia 'EWamSlKas KariffTtiffav. 
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because of a long second clause intervening. But no equivalent for 
those words was absolutely essential with iriixirrg S« kcu eucoorg 'OAv/u.- 
rrtaSi, because an exact equivalent for them in the words fata Ikvmov 
(counting from the 50th Olympiad) has been given at the end of the 
sentence immediately preceding, only separated from the full stop by 
seven words. 1 Pausanias plainly, though clumsily, means that on the 
75 th Olympiad nine Hellanodicae were put in charge, their specific 
duties being assigned to them in three groups of sub-committees of 
three each. 2 Then two Olympiads later, in the 77th Olympiad, says 
Pausanias, the tenth was added. 

The reason why mere clumsiness, by no means rare in Pausanias, has 
been a stumbling block in this particular passage is not far to seek. 
There has been no adequate recognition of the fact that a very epoch- 
making change, not only in the constitution, but also in the organization 
of the Olympia, dates from the morrow of Plataea, when the Elean 
contingent, arriving too late for the fray, turned upon their incompetent 
leaders and finally expelled them from Elis (Hdt. 9, 77). That this 
promptly culminated in the belated organization of Elis as a city-state ; 
that the efficiency of the new board of nine Hellanodicae entirely 
depended on new arrangements made when the board was constituted 
in the newly created city of Elis ; that there are traces of the more 
efficient ordering of the Olympia thus brought to pass during the last 
two years of the 75 th Olympiad, — all these things appear in the 
accounts of the great patriotic celebration of the 76th Olympiad. The 
one decisive conflict, by which the new Elean policy of effectiveness in 
management was put on a permanent footing, took place in 01. 77, and 
resulted in the building of Libon's great temple, and in other Elean 



1 For perfect clearness, an entire remodelling of the three sentences would have 
been necessary. The expression dirA tuelvov (sc. rod xp6"oi>), referring to the 50th 
Olympiad, intervenes to prevent his using dirA ra&ri)S (= dirA inetvov) with the 25th 
Olympiad, and practically forces him to resort to an ellipse which is by no means a 
violent one. When Hitzig-Bliimner say that if Pausanias had meant the 75th Olym- 
piad, he. would have written Tctiutr% Si &tt6 ratir-ip /cat ekcxn-jj, they forget that then- 
author often studies variety at the expense of clearness. The elaborated jerkiness of 
the calculated flop whereby Pausanias often achieves narrative progression is nowhere 
more clearly characterized than in the passage in hand. 

! See the case of Eupolemus and Leon, supra, p. 39. 
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constructions to accommodate the festival concourse, as well as in the 
building of the irpo&pCa or new south wing of the Olympian Council 
House. If all this is true, then there should be an end to the attempted 
emendations of the passage where Pausanias fixes upon the 75 th Olym- 
piad as a turning point in the history of the Hellanodicae. To have 
done with his account of changes made at this time, note his statement 
that in the 103d Olympiad the districts of Elis were raised to twelve, 
and with them the number of Hellanodicae. One represented each 
district, it seems, for when, in the 104th Olympiad, Elis lost four 
districts, the Hellanodicae were reduced to eight. In Ol. 108 the old 
number of ten was reinstated. 

Now at last may be attempted an application to the Olympic Council 
of facts, not unlaboriously disentangled, concerning the Hellanodicae. 
There is no inscription of early date which either mentions or throws 
any light on the existence of a Council at Olympia, unless it be one 
whose closing words run dveus /8o>Xav *cai ^a/toy irXaOvovra (O/. Text 
V, No. 3). These words are preceded by mention of penalties and 
sacrifice to the Olympian god. The implications of this highly prob- 
lematical record, which certainly goes back to about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., would 1 seem to be that something like a mass-meeting 
of those present at a given festival formed a tribunal of last resort in 
connexion with the early equivalent of the Olympic Council, the whole 
being, as a matter of course, presided over by one of the two Hellano- 
dicae, either the Elean or the Pisatan. With equal uncertainty, but not 
without some colour of probability, it is possible to base a conjecture 
as to the composition of the Olympic Council in these as in subsequent 
times upon the definite connexion between the board of Hellanodicae 
after Ol. 75 and the territorial expansion and contraction of Elis. If 
the Hellanodicae were at all times, as certainly they were, appointed to 
represent the home districts congregating for the games at the Olympian 
sanctuary, it follows that the Olympian Council, to which there was an 
appeal from them, must have been similarly representative. 

This tentative theory of the constitution of the Olympic Council 



1 There is, of course, no certainty, except such as may derive from its early date, 
that the /3uX<£ and Sa/ws of this inscription may not be those either of the Eleans or 
of the Pisatans, or of some other district. 
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during the sixth century strains not a little beyond documentary proofs. 
But as to the existence of some Olympic Council, somehow constituted 
during that century, solid evidence is not lacking, — the north wing, 
namely, of the Bouleuterion actually visible in its foundations, and to 
some extent susceptible, through recovered fragments, of reconstruction. 
It was built ca. 550 B.C., when increased resort made it indispensable. 
Here was housed the Council and the reinforced administration of the 
two Hellanodicae of early days. The date of the rectangular hall 
intervening between the north and the south wing is uncertain, but the 
south apsidal wing certainly dates from shortly after the 75 th Olympiad, 
— that great turning point in Olympian administration. Then it was, 
Pausanias says, that the Eleans put in nine Hellanodicae, three in charge 
of horse-racing, three to supervise the pentathlon, three in charge of 
the remaining events, boxing, wrestling, the pancratium. This dispensa- 
tion of efficiency was carried through by the Eleans in the later years 
of the 75 th Olympiad, a moment of panhellenic awakening when they 
were aroused to a sense of shortcomings in the existing Eleo-Pisatan 
management of the great Pisatan festival. Whatever subjugation there 
may before this time have been of the Pisatans by the Aetolo-Eleans 
took place at a time while both communities were living in scattered 
holdings. Then the situation was very different from the complexion 
of affairs after Ol. 75. Till that date the political frame of all the 
" home counties " was more or less the same. The constitution of Elis 
into a well-knit city-state, however, altered everything. As long as 
Pisatans and Arcadians and Aetolo-Eleans all had the same simple 
manners and customs and political rudiments, it could not much signify 
which one of these groups took the lead at Olympia. The 75 th was 
the last Olympiad celebrated under the old order. Three of its events 
were won by islanders (from Andros, Thasos, Chios) ; four fell to the 
home talent of Arcadia; two, including the horse-race, to Medizing 
Argos. Thebes, whose patriotic record was momentarily under a cloud, 
carried off the chariot-race, while three prizes were scored by Astylus, 
almost a professional, since before this time he had already won four 
Olympian victories. On this occasion Astylus was evidently not kept 
quite under control, an ominous sign for the future of the festival, which 
could not maintain its prestige if the professional winner was not strictly 
kept in his place. Although, on occasion of previous victories, the 
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Hellanodicae had proclaimed Astylus as the Crotoniat that he in fact 
was, he now insisted on being proclaimed victor as from Syracuse, and 
this was feebly granted him. How impolitic on the part of the manage- 
ment was this weakness is shewn by the resulting indignation of the 
Crotoniats, who mobbed the statue of Astylus, where it stood 1 irapa 
ry "Hpp tq AaKivCp and also confiscated his house for base usage as a 
gaol. 2 A strong hand at the helm was needed henceforward, for abuses 
were soon to arise requiring the drastic extortion of fines which first 
began in 01. 97.® 

But, it may be asked, how could nine Hellanodicae, selected like the 
Council to which they appertained as representatives of backward 
Pisatan districts, as well as of the newly-constituted city-state of Elis, 
be depended on for efficiency? No doubt, giving each important 
group of events three surveyors, instead of having only two for the 
entire list, might secure efficiency and responsibility. But the chances 
of this dwindle, when one reflects what various standards, what conflict- 
ing conceptions of "business," "good form," fairness, and efficiency 
must have been entertained by any such group of western Pelopon- 
nesians. This fact would certainly have made a board of more than 
two Hellanodicae a very hazardous experiment at any time before the 
synoecism of Elis. But the existence of that city-state with its Hellano- 
dicaeum and its porch for the transaction of the daily affairs of the newly 
constituted board of nine completely altered the' case, and solved the 
difficulty. Indeed it is not easy to make out why no scholar should 
have noted the fact that one of the decisive motives determining the 
Aetolo-Eleans, sorely against all their ingrained habits and inborn tastes, 
to pass the self-denying ordinances of their city-state, was the quickened 
sense of a high national duty to administer the Olympia in an improved, 
efficient, and business-like manner. Polybius, no doubt on sound 
authority, says more than enough to shew that, as a community, the 



1 The case of Astylus was very different from that of Cimon (Hdt. 6, 103) who 
won a chariot victory and had Pisistratus proclaimed as victor. Whatever his motives 
were, Cimon was guilty of no defection from the gods of his Athenian allegiance by 
this transfer. Astylus, by turning Syracusan, committed in some sort the crime ol 
lese majesty against Hera Lacinia. 

• Paus. 6, 13, I. 

3 See above, p. 2, n. I. 
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Eleans never took kindly to their new city-centre. 1 They were, never- 
theless, bound to have it, if only because there, and there only, could 
the callow countryside Hellanodicas, new to his office, be trained to 
know his business. How indispensable this training was, and what 
universal recognition it extorted from the most unwilling, — and that 
too in a moment when there was every temptation to set it at naught, 
— may be gathered from the award of the victorious Lacedaemonians in 
399 B.C. against the vanquished Eleans. They were deprived of Phrixa, 
Epitalium, Letrini, and of the districts of the Amphidolii and Marganes ; 
they were forced to cede debatable districts to Arcadia, and to dis- 
mantle Phea and Cyllene; but, says Xenophon (Hell. 3, 2, 31), 'they 
(the Spartans) did not deprive them of the presidency of the sanctuary 
of Olympian Zeus (xaiTrep ov»c ip^aiov HXet'019 ojtos) although it did 
not belong to Elis from of old.' They left the presidency to the Eleans, 
— and here is the point of the citation for the present argument, — 
'because they recognized that the rival claimants were country bumpkins 
and incompetent for presiding' (vo/u'^orres tovs ivrnronov/iivov^ xwpiras 
dvai koX <n>x ocavovs Trpovrravai) . Indeed, this passage of Xenophon 
not only enables us to gauge the success of the system inaugurated in 
01. 75, but it also, by its obiter dictum denying that Elis possessed the 
presidency from of old, confirms the impression conveyed by Pausanias 
(S> 4> 5) that the apyuw. ypap-para of the Eleans did not impose upon 
the generality of Greeks, or obtain credence for the Elean claim to the 
sole presidency from any date more remote than 01. 75. 

Pausanias, however, is absolutely authoritative in his account of the 
system inaugurated in Ol. 75, at the newly built jtoAis on the river 
Peneus (6, 24, 1-4). Mr. Frazer's perspicuous translation runs: 
'Another way out of the gymnasium leads to the market-place and to 



1 4, 73: turn yap oOtwi> outws aripyowi rbv M r&v aypuv /Sioc wore nvat M 
Sto <co! rpets yeveds, tx orras 2kov4s o&rto, fti) TrapajSe/SijK^wu rb wapdirav ek 'HKciav. 
rovro Si ylyverai Sia rb jwydXijp iroieur&u tnrovSl)* xal irpbvoiav rois iroXireuo/rfrous 
iw M rijs xibpa* KaroiKoivruv, tva tA re Sixcuov ai/row 4wl rtnrov Sie%dyr)Tai, koI 
run irpbs /3iwtuc4s xpelas iiiiSiv ^XXehrj). SoKouai $4 poi irdrra toOto koX Sia rb 
jrXij&w piv rijs x^P as T * »oXo«4i> iirivorjaai nal vopaSerijirai, rb Si trXturrov Sia rbv 
iir&pxorrd irore Tap' atfrois Upbv §U>v, Ore \af}6rres wapa twv 'E\Xiji>ii»> avyxApypa 
Sib. rbv ay&va ™ '0\vfarlut>, lepav nal awbp$tfrov $kovv t^v 'HXe/oK, iiretpoi tcav 
rbs (lires Stivov, Kal irdoTjs To\tfUKr)t ireptcrTdcrews. 
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the Umpires' Hall (Hellanodikeon) as it is called. The road is above 
the grave of Achilles, and it is the custom for the umpires to go to the 
gymnasium by this way. They enter before sunrise to start the runners, 
and at midday for the pentathlum and the contests called heavy. The 
market-place of Elis is not constructed after the fashion which prevails 
in Ionia and in the Greek cities which border on Ionia. It is built in the 
older style, with separate colonnades and streets between them. The 
present name of the market-place is the Hippodrome, and the natives 
train their horses here. The southern colonnade is in the Doric style 
and is divided into three parts by the columns. In it the umpires 
usually spend the day. They cause altars to Zeus to be made at the 
columns, and in the open market-place there are also altars to Zeus, but 
not many, for, being only improvised, they are easily taken down. As 
you enter the market-place at this colonnade, the Umpires' Hall is on 
your left, parallel to the end of the colonnade. It is separated from 
the market-place by a street. In the Umpires' Hall the umpires-elect 
reside for ten successive months, and are taught their duties by the 
Guardians of the Laws (wyio<£>vAa<c£s). Near the colonnade where the 
umpires spend the day is another colonnade separated from the former 
by a street.' After this, Polybius cannot surprise us by saying that the 
Eleans from the country were not fond of spending their holidays in the 
austere market-place of their metropolis. A glance at the plan of it, pub- 
lished by Dr. Wernicke, 1 certainly justifies Pausanias in remarking on its 
difference from the cheerful centres of lively Ionian towns. 2 Any small 



1 Jahrb. d. k. d. Arch. Inst. IX, p. 128. 

2 6, 24, 2: 'H St dyopA. rots 'HXefois oi Kari. rfc Iiivwv xal Sfftu Tpbs 'Ivivlq. 
irSKus dalv 'J&XMjvav, Tp6r<p Si rarolifrai t$ dpxauyrtpifi. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner 
writes me, suggesting that the foundation of the Nemean games was symptomatic of 
what may pass for the ' puritanism ' or purism of Peloponnesian Dorians, not a little 
scandalized by the ' carnival ' character of the miscellaneous Isthmian festival. With 
these Ionian, — Englishmen of two generations ago might have said ' frenchified,' — 
fairs, I should incline to class the unstrenuous jollity of the Delian festivals, while the 
same Ionian note showed at the Panathenaic festival shortly after the Nemean games 
were founded. Shocked by all this, the solid sense of the Peloponnesians took a 
practical form, their conservative dissent was in fact embodied alike in the programme 
of the old-established Olympia and of the new Nemea. At both festivals prevailed 
the same simplicity and the same strict and exclusive devotion to athletics by way of 
contrast with the "cosmopolitan carnival" of the Isthmus. Without some such 
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space in it left over from the temples and the horse-exercise would be 
occupied, no doubt, by improvised altars to Zeus, so that it was no spot 
for a lounger seeking amusement. This Elean market-place existed 
literally for the purpose of securing efficient administration of the 
Olympian games and sanctuary. Two of its sides were monopolized by 
(1) the Hellanodicaeum, (2) the business-colonnade of the Hellano- 
dicae, and the Meeting House of the Elean Synedri (Senate), and a 
third by a hall used by the sixteen women who yearly wove a garment 
for presentation at the Olympian Heraeum, while one corner of the 
open space was preempted by the Grave of Oxylus, and there were at 
least two temples also within its area. With such a market-place, and 
with a principal street named 17 680s <rio«r^s, it must be admitted that 
Elis was not a cheerful resort. Little wonder then if Elean country- 
dwellers were so fond of life in the fields that even the well-to-do 
among them would live their countryside family life sometimes for three 
successive generations without ever so much as once setting foot in the 
Street of Silence, resorting to the Grave of Oxylus, or picking their way 
among a labyrinth of altars to a point of vantage where they might 
haply under favour of Zeus take but little harm from the rampant horses 
and their trainers. 

Dr. Wernicke, whose memorable and convincing account of the market- 
place of Elis and of the Olympian Council House 1 is otherwise the last 
word to be said on the subject, does not believe that the board of nine 
Hellanodicae was first established in the 75th Olympiad. He does 
argue, however, — as who would not ? — that the two buildings on the 
Elean market-place, the Hellanodicaeum at one corner, and the colon- 
nade just west of it where the Hellanodicae spent their busy days, had 
their prototypes at Olympia. With the latter, he associates what Pau- 
sanias calls 1/ wpoeSpia, curiously and unfortunately englished by Mr. 
Frazer's "Grand Stand." The irpoeBpia can only mean, I conceive 



underlying antagonism, Mr. Gardiner urges that the establishment of a second Pan- 
hellenic festival within a few miles of the Isthmus, and a few years after the Isthmia 
took on their Panhellenic character, would be inexplicable. The same mood which 
dictated the foundation of the Nemea still prevailed a century later among the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Hence the strenuous silence and self-repression of the newly constituted 
Elean tt6\is. 

1 Jahrb. d. k. d. Arch. Inst. IX, pp. 127-135 and 101-114. 
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with Dr. Wernicke, the business quarters or official bureau of the 
■wpoeSpoi. With him I reject the idea of Dr. Flasch and others (Bau- 
meister, pp. 107 1 and 1104) that wpoeSpia can be anything like the 
living quarters of the Hellanodicae (the Hellanodicaeum). Mr. Frazer 
himself mistrusts Flasch's opinion, yet, nevertheless, proceeds (Vol. 3, 
p. 574) to describe the Hellanodicaeum (the Southeast Building) in a 
note on Pausanias' mention of the wpoeopca. How or why he should 
regard " Grand Stand " as englishing irpoeSpCa Mr. Frazer does not 
explain. 1 The title of irpoeSpoi belonged primarily to the Olympian 



1 Pausanias' matter of fact tone in 5, 15, 4, — where he alludes to 4 Ka\ovpJr>i 
irpoedpta only by way of locating the altar of Pythian Apollo, — implies that rpoeSpta 
was, in his time at least, the name for a conspicuous building at Olympia, current 
among the local guides (Paus. 5, 21, 9) and presumably used in hand-books like 
Polemo's. It came to be applied to this building as occupied by irpfeSpoi in the 
discharge of their characteristic activity as irpkSpoi. It is hardly reasonable to single 
out their exercise of the privilege of occupying front seats at the games as picturesquely 
and popularly characteristic. Hence to english rpoeSpla by "Grand Stand" is to 
mistranslate it. The Hellanodicae unquestionably occupied front seats, but a more 
popularly remarkable thing about them than their privileged position would always 
be the robes of royal purple which clothed them where they sat in state. Holding an 
office which was but that of two co-equal Homeric /3a<ri\ij« put into commission as it 
were, their striking note on state occasions was royal. If, therefore, their place of 
business had to derive its name from the pomp and circumstance of their appearance on 
state occasions, the building under discussion might, like its Athenian analogue, have 
been called fla<r(\uc6s or /3a<xiX«os rather than wpoeSpla. This last was, however, its 
name, and plainly derives from the more practical and every day functions performed 
by the Hellanodicae as irp6c8poi, functions which brought them into daily contact with 
all intending to enter the Olympian lists. Something like the sense attaching to the 
term irpAeSpos at Olympia in Pausanias' time may be gathered from an Attic sacral 
inscription (Dittenberger, 737) of about 178 a.d., just the time when Pausanias was at 
work on his book. There the irpUSpos as contradistinguished from the &px^ aK X oi m 
charge of sacrifices, and the bruiri.T f t\%, a sort of chancellor, is the presiding officer or 
speaker called upon to put the question in the full assembly of the college of the 
Iobacchae called rb fSaicxeiov (U- I9~ 2 4)- The Olympian Hellanodicae were the 
irpdeSpoi of the Olympic Council, as the Athenian /ScwiXois was the irp&edpos of 
the Council of the Areopagus, and the two Spartan kings presided over the Spartan 
yepovres. The current name vpoeSpla would then be the natural appellation for the 
business quarters of these irp6eSpot, who, when their Council was not in session, 
discharged multifarious duties and bore heavy responsibilities as its executive com- 
mittee, so to speak. Two inscriptions of the first century a.d. combine with Pausanias' 
account of the appeal from the Hellanodicae to their Council (see p. 39 above) 
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"EXAovoStKos, not as the officer who occupied a front seat at the public 
assemblies of the games, but as the presiding officer of the Olympic 
Council. Professor Robert 1 has shewn that the position of the building 
which Pausanias alludes to as the irpoeSpta must, like the Olympian 
market-place, have been on the south of the Altis. This corresponds 
to the relative situation at Elis of its analogue, the business colonnade 
of the Hellanodicae. Now on the Olympian ayopa, the Council House 
was the only building which could have answered for the Hellanodicae. 
Either of the apsidal wings, — each being subdivided into two spaces by 
a line of interior columns, and each shewing in its apse on the west such 
compartments as would be suitable for (1) archives, and (2) treasure, 
— would have been well adapted for the business quarters in hand. 2 



to substantiate the testimony of the Etymologicum Magnum, so that a very heavy 
burden of proof rests on him who translates irpoeSpla as the " Grand Stand." Before 
the rpoeSpla was built the Hellanodicae occupied the north wing, or old Council 
House, in common with the Olympic Council. That they had some such quarters 
stands to reason and is made certain (1) by the fact that the irpoeSpla itself is an 
absolute architectural replica of the older north wing, and (2) by the fact that the 
Eleans built on their own market-place not only a residence for the Hellanodicae 
(the Hellanodicaeum) , but also business quarters in which to learn and rehearse 
duties such as were performed by them when at Olympia in the irpoeSpla. Probably 
the Hellanodicae went to Olympia for the month just before the games began. This 
at least was the practice at Delphi, where the theors spent that month in superintend- 
ing the practice of intending competitors. The business of the Hellanodicae on 
arriving at Olympia we know in part. On arriving they sacrificed a boar at the altar 
of Zeus Horkios (Paus. 7, 24, 9) and summoned intending contestants and their 
kindred to stand out before the slaughtered victim and take a solemn oath of obedience. 
They then themselves took the oath of incorruptible judgment. In Pausanias' account, 
this took place in the square chamber of the Council House, north of the irpoeSpla. 

In the TpoeSpla itself, where they henceforth were to be found during " office 
tours" until the time of the festival, the Hellanodicae (i) looked after the condition 
of the gymnasium and other buildings (cf. Paus. 5, 21, 2), (2) arranged for proposed 
public recitations, and (3) watched even more strictly than during the previous ten 
months (spent at their quarters in Elis) the youths (and the horses) who were to 
compete. This last was necessary to enable them to make out their final lists. There 
would be doubtful questions as to classing this or that athlete iv irauri or iv avdpdcri 
(Paus. 6, 14, 2). Such were the varied and exacting practical duties of their irpoeSpla, 
a very different thing from enjoying the privilege of front seats on the "Grand Stand." 

1 Hermes XXIII, pp. 435 f . 

s It is just possible, since the Hellanodicae were organized into three standing 
committees of three members each, that one of the three subdivisions was in some 
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Dr. Wernicke shews a subtle insight when, on the strength of a com- 
parison of passages in Pausanias, 1 he makes it practically certain that 
the Olympic Council occupied the north apsidal wing, built about the 
middle of the sixth century B.C., while the Hellanodicae had their daily 
business sessions in the south apsidal wing, built early in the fifth 
century, i. e. after the 75 th Olympiad. 2 

Dr. Wernicke enters into interesting details about the two wings of 
the Council House. In each the apse was partitioned off, leaving east- 
ward a long rectangular assembly-chamber with a row of columns down 
the middle. But the westward apses were not only partitioned off 
from the assembly-hall. Each was also bisected by a partition. Two 
chambers resulted in each case, the outside wall of each being quadrant- 
shaped. The two apsidal chambers of the south wing communicated 
by means of a door. A practical use for all these appears, since not 
only a repository for archives, but another for the Upa -xp-qfiaTa was 
required by the Hellanodicae. 3 



fashion assigned to each of the three committees. One of these may have found 
some use for the apsidal or western compartment, but we need not imagine sessions 
of any committee to have taken place there. 

1 5, 23, I : irape|i6>ri Si irapk rijv 4s rb jSow\eim}pM»< eaoSov Zeis re taTTjuev 4ttI- 
ypappLa piv ix°> v »iS4v. Here Pausanias must mean the small postern door leading 
through the north wall of the north wing of the Council House into the porch stretching 
along the whole east front. The north wing was plainly used for the sessions of the 
Council, or else Pausanias would not here have used without some explanation the 
word pov\evr-/ipu>i>. Then compare 5, 24, 1 : dird Se toC (Sovkevniplov rpbs rbv vabv 
ipxoiiivif t6k pjyav, t<mp iycCkpa 4v dpiorepj Ai6s. This implies that the Council 
Chamber was on the north side. 

2 As for the living quarters of the Hellanodicae, these Dr. Wernicke locates on 
the site of what is known as the Southeast Building, which stood in the same 
topographical relation to the south wing of the Council House in which the Elean 
Hellanodicaeum stood to the neighbouring colonnade of daily business sessions. The 
Olympian Hellanodicaeum was pulled down or remodelled so as to serve Nero as an 
imperial lodge while simultaneous alterations and extensions of the old priests' 
quarters, the Theecoleon, presumably gave accommodation to the ousted Hellanodicae 
at the time when Pausanias visited Olympia. 

3 These consisted doubtless (a) of sums allotted by the state (Elis) and (i) of 
sums paid by athletes fined for breaking the rules. These last were very heavy, but 
their infliction is only recorded as having been made in the fourth century B.C. and 
later. Moreover, the provision for their custody would for the more part be a 
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Before the 75 th Olympiad, and the increase of the Hellanodicae 
from two to nine, the two Hellanodicae in charge must have contented 
themselves with sharing their quarters with the Olympic Council, whose 
executive arm in fact they were. This arrangement became obviously 
impracticable as soon as the Hellanodicae were increased and grouped 
into three sub-committees, each with its own special field of competence. 

Of the three chapters just ended, the first, mainly occasioned by Mr. 
Frazer's scepticism, is a defence of the current identification in situ of 
the foundations of the Olympian Council House. 

With dates derived from the expert restoration of the two main parts 
of this fabric, the argument of the second chapter is intended to clear 
up certain leading facts in the history of the western Peloponnesus, and 
to reveal the hitherto unsuspected existence at Olympia of a pre-Dorian 
Amphictyonic league. 

Finally, the third chapter examines, with light from the two chapters 
preceding, and from two studies of the Olympian treasuries published 
elsewhere, 1 the history of the Olympic Council in its relation to the 
Hellanodicae, to the paramount power of the city-state of Elis, and to 
the remains of its house of assembly. 

Addendum. — A word of postscript is necessary to account for the 
absence in this paper of any allusion to my friend Dr. Dorpfeld's 
important discoveries on the site of the Pylus of Strabo's uftepiKwrepot 
(see above, p. 19, n. 3), which, — to judge from the provisional account 
of last winter's excavations just before me (dated last May and 
published in Vol. XXXII of the Athenische Mittheilungeri) , — he has 
happily located at Kakovatos, half an hour's ride southward from Sami- 



temporary concern, since they were usually appropriated to the setting up of specified 
statues or the like. 

1 On "Olympian 'Treasuries' and 'Treasuries ' in general," Jour. Hell. Stud. 
XXV, 1905, pp. 294-319, and on "Details of the Olympian 'Treasuries,' " Jour. 
Hell. Stud. XXVI, 1906, pp. 46-83. On the strength of the second of these studies 
and of points made in the present paper, more precise approximate dates for the 
earlier treasuries have here been adopted than are ventured upon in those studies. 
The Geloans' house is dated ca. 610 B.C., the Megarians' and Metapontines' ca. 590 
B.C., the Cyrenaeans' (VII), the Sybarites' (VI), and the Byzantines' (V) ca. 550 
B.C., the Selinuntines' (IX) ca. 530 B.C., and the Epidamnians' (IV) ca. 525 B.C. 
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cum, on the road from Zacharo to Kyparissia. The present paper was 
in print before any details of Dr. Dorpfeld's excavations were available. 
Whether these should alter any of its conclusions regarding Pylus (none 
of them incompatible with Dr. Dorpfeld's new facts) is a question to 
be decided by the validity of its evidence, fully given in foot-notes. 
I, at all events, see little or nothing which I should have expressed 
otherwise, had I known of Dr. Dorpfeld's new and most interesting 
discoveries. 

L. D. 
November, 1907. 



